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FINANCIAL HISTORY OF OREGON. 

PART TWO. 



FINANCES OF THE TERRITORIAL PERIOD, 1849-1859. 

Acknowledgment Is made of assistance received from the Oarnegle Institu- 
tion of Washington in the preparation of this study. 

General Conditions Affecting Territorial Finances. 

The situation with regard to the management of the public 
purse in Oregon was radically changed with the arrival, on 
March 2, 1849, of General Joseph Lane, the first Territorial 
Governor, appointed in pursuance of the act of Congress of 
August 14, 1848, organizing the Territory. The sources of 
revenue, the custody and administration of the public funds 
and the authorities supervising the disbursement of them, ex- 
hibit some features quite in contrast to those that obtained 
under the regime of the Provisional Government. 

The exchange of the make-shift autonomy of the Provisional 
Government period for the more dependent status of a Terri- 
tory brought with it two new sources of revenue for the 
creation of public institutions and the support of public 
services. In this matter the Oregon people fared, of course, 
much as did other peoples passing through the territorial 
stage. In addition to the single revenue source of tax receipts 
of the former period, funds were now forthcoming directly 
from the national treasury through Congressional appropri- 
ations and also from the proceeds of the sales of lands granted 
to the Territory for educational purposes. 

The national appropriations met in full the cost of the 
maintenance of the civil establishment of the Territory, i. e. 
the salaries of the executive, the legislative and the judiciary 
officials, and also provided for the creation of a territorial 
library and the construction of a penitentiary and a state 
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house. The new departure of granting section thirty-six, as 
well as section sixteen, of each township of the public domain 
for the creation of a common school fund was inaugurated by 
Congress in the organization of Oregon Territory. The usual 
two-township grant was also made to aid in the establishment 
of a university.^ It was thus left to the people of the Terri- 
tory to have recourse to the usual forms of taxation only for 
means necessary to administer the laws made by the territorial 
legislature. 

The funds from these several sources were in the custody 
of and under the control of different ofScials. The Governor 
mediated in the application of the appropriations for the 
territorial library and the public buildings -j^ the Secretary of 
the Territory, also holding his position through appointment 
by the national executive, administered, under the strict 
surveillance of a United States treasury official, the funds' for 
the support of the civil establishment; while those obtained 
through taxation and from the sale of territorial school and 
university lands were in the hands of the Territorial Auditor 
and Territorial Treasurer. These two officials were elected 
annually by the Legislative Assembly. 

There were thus three main sources of territorial revenues : 
Congressional appropriations, proceeds from the sales of edu- 
cational land grants, and revenues from taxation — the Con- 
gressional appropriations being administered by officials re- 
sponsible to federal authorities, while revenues from taxation 
and from the sale of territorial school and university lands 



1 While small sums accumulated during this period both for the common 
school fund and for the university fund, the income from neither of them was 
made to serve its purpose until after the period of statehood. An abortive 
effort was made to utilize the university fund. 

2 Congress regularly deputed to the territorial legislature to select, with the 
concurrence of the Governor, the places where the institutions and public build- 
ings were to be located. The Oregon legislature did not proceed in this matter 
with the deference to Governor Gaines that was consonant with his joint author- 
ity so his refusal to recognize its omnibus location act as a law of the Territory 
engendered such fierce factional strife that it was afterwards referred to as the 
"location war." 
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were in the hands of territorial officials amenable directly or 
indirectly to the people. 

But a military establishment and the conduct of military 
operations involving necessarily more burdensome expend- 
itures than those for civil affairs were less adequately pro- 
vided for. The situation of the Oregon community was such 
that no system of garrisoning practicable with detachments 
from the national standing army could have sufficed for ade- 
quate protection against the Indians. There was recurring 
and exigent need throughout most of this period in this section 
for instant movements for the summary suppression of In- 
dian outbreaks — campaigns for which the volunteer forces 
commonly alone were available, and for which they were al- 
ways indispensable. The isolated Oregon community in the 
early fifties was scattered from the headwaters of the Willam- 
ette to the southern shores of Puget Sound. Soon there were 
lone settlers along the trail to California and outlying hamlets 
at the newly discovered gold diggings. A thin line of settle- 
ments at least five hundred miles in length was thus exposed 
to the depredations of infuriated tribes. For it was hemmed 
in on the landward side by a broad semicircular belt of Indian 
territory. This included on the south the valleys of the 
Umpqua, the Coquille, the Rogue and Klamath rivers ; on the 
east the lower Snake and its tributaries and the upper Colum- 
bia; on the north the basin and islands of the Sound. This 
vast area was infested with proud and, in some cases at least, 
treacherous tribes of red men. At any rate, the resentful 
spirit of any race of men would have been aroused by the 
great annual autumnal processions of immigrants that moved 
through this territory along the Oregon and California trails, 
and by the constant overland travel and traffic between Oregon 
and California that grew up with the development of gold 
mining activity, and later there were bold incursions into and 
encroachments upon these Indian preserves, induced by re- 
ports of new Eldoradoes found. The feelings such racial 
pressure would arouse in the hearts of these tribes, who saw 
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their patrimony vanishing, were inflamed by the insult and 
outrage of characters of which no community is entirely rid. 
Local outbreaks in 1853 and 1854 in the Eogue River Valley 
and along the Snake, were followed in 1855 by a concerted 
movement, including nearly all the tribes, to dislodge the 
white man from his foothold in the Pacific Northwest.^ 

Several circumstances conspired to throw the burden of 
this struggle between the races in this region during the terri- 
torial decade upon the volunteer forces of the settlers drawing 
their support from the resources of the home community 
alone. The regiment of national troops that should have 
arrived in time to forestall the Cayuse outbreak of 1847, 
came straggling across the plains in the late fall of 1849. 
And such a sorry spectacle did it make a few months later, 
because of wholesale desertions due to the craze for gold 
mining in California, and so without tact was it handled 
among the proud-spirited frontiersmen, that their delegate 
requested the withdrawal of all federal troops. This was 
complied with. So, when the storm of Indian fury broke 
anew, it found this community again without national pro- 
tection.* After fighting her own battles some four years, a 
small force of national troops was again on the scene, but its 
presence amounted to little more than a nullity for relieving 
the Oregonians of the burdens of defense. The commander 
of the national regiment took the position that his main duty 
was to protect the Indians against settlers. With such a de- 
gree of estrangement there was little co-operation in a large 
task.s 



3 Beginning with tlie fall of 1850, there had been minor depredations and 
encounters each year, especially along the trail to California and on the south- 
west coast. — Victor's Early Indian Wars of Oregon, pp. 267-307. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 267-306. 

5 The reports to the Secretary of War of the operations during these years 
teem with communications of crimination and recrimination. The following from 
the message of Governor George L. Curry to the Oregon Legislative Assembly 
on December 10, 1856, indicates somewhat of the feeling and situation. (Gov- 
ernor Curry, though an appointee of the President, kept the confidence of the 
people and their military operations were regular and under his general orders.) 
He says: "The inactive and imbecile policy pursued by the officer commanding 
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The provision for the support of these campaigns against 
the Indians, repeated during half-a-dozen years, does not con- 
nect itself directly with the public financiering in Oregon 
Territory, but the settlement of the claims growing out of 
these wars— in so far as there was any reimbursement to pri- 
vate individuals for their services and supplies contributed 
and losses sustained — forms a part of the national finances. 
Yet the realization that the Oregon community was under this 
stress during this period is necessary for a true appreciation 
of the territorial finances proper. For this reason it seemed 
advisable to dwell upon this aspect of the situation. 

The cost of these military operations by the Oregon vol- 
unteers bulks very large in comparison with the outlays for 
civil affairs during this period.® A sketch of the history of 



the United States troops, upon the Pacific Coast, at a very critical juncture, and 
his more reprehensible conduct in the vindictive efforts he has made, through the 
press, and by his letters and reports at Washington, to asperse and malign the 
people of the Territory, may have had a tendency to prejudice them against 
the anny. This valuable arm of the public service, which is designed for 
the protection of the country, and to assure the lives and property of those 
who deem it a duty to support it, has always enjoyed a high reputation for 
efficiency and gallantry, and I have no doubt under the command of other than 
superannuated officers, will continue to maintain its brilliant character. I have 
heretofore acknowledged its valuable aid, before its operations were controlled 
by a commanding officer whose headquarters were in an adjoining State, remote 
from the theatre of war. Oppressed by the deepest anxiety, on account of the 
grave accusations, so unwarrantably made, against the people of the Territory, in 
which I was charged with the grossest violation of right, I deemed it my duty 
to visit tixe seat of our national government, and confuting those accusations and 
charges, W know wherein we did wrong in defending ourselves from Indian ag- 
gression and barbarity." — Appendix to Journal of House of Representatives, 
Territory of Oregon, Eighth Session, 1856-7, pp. 4-5. 

How the prejudice, of tuose who took the other side in this controversy, was 
created is indicated in statements of so representative an Oregon pioneer as 
Jesse Applegate. In his "Views of Oregon History" he speaks of the ruthless- 
ness with which the Indians were sometimes treated, particularly by bands of 
miners. He holds that it was regularly observed that when water for washing 
the gold-bearing gravel became scarce and mining unprofitable, the miners would 
turn to killing Indians as a more lucrative employment. The United States had 
been liberal with compensation for services and supplies contributed during the 
Oayuse War so the miners, he suggests, were not disinclined to provoke the 
Indians to another contest in expectation of a like liberal reimbursement from 
the national treasury. 

6 An auditing commission appointed in pursuance of an act of Congress 
made these claims amount to $6,011,497.36. 
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the Oregon Indian war claims is given in the Appendix to this 
presentation of the territorial finances. 

Characterization of the Public Spirit and Activities of this 
Period. 
It was hardly to be expected that the Oregon people of this 
period would overlook the sums placed to their credit at 
Washington by the Congressional appropriations for a terri- 
torial library, for a penitentiary, and for a state house, as 
well as the annual sums available for salaries of Oregon 
officials. Yet we shall see that they were slow in availing 
themselves of even some of these money grants and equally 
deliberate in accepting and selecting their educational lands. 
But when it came to putting into operation a financial system 
of their own for the collection and disbursement of territorial 
revenues the records indicate that naturally there was still 
more dilatoriness. The territorial treasury was largely a 
myth during the first three years of this period. "While the 
wheels of the territorial government were started on March 
3, 1849, and the territorial legislature met in its first session 
on the 16th of July following, and regularly thereafter on the 
first Monday in December of the succeeding years, and while 
a Territorial Auditor and a Territorial Treasurer were elected 
at the first session and at each of the following regular annual 
sessions, nevertheless the first report from either official extant 
is that of the Territorial Treasurer, dated December 7, 1852."^ 



7 On July 20, 1849, the fifth day of the first session, the House of Repre- 
sentatives requested the Governor "to communicate to the House whether it is 
likely any report from the Territorial Treasurer or Auditor may he exjected; if 
not, that he be requested to cause such report to he made." 

Six days later the following reply was received from the Governor: "I have 
delayed responding to the call made upon me hy the House, relative to the 
reports from the Secretary of the Treasury and Auditor of the Territory, for tho 
purpose of giving time to the gentleman who has charge of the office of the 
treasury, in the absence of that officer, to make his report. I have the honor of 
now being able to inform the House, that the report will be complete in tne 
course of this day, and will then he forwarded to the House." 

However, as the compiler of the printed "archives" did not include the 
portion of the House Journal covering this date, but reported that it could "not 
be found," and as search among the MSS. preserved does not disclose it, no 
light can he thrown upon the condition of the treasury at the opening of the 
territorial period. As the report of the Treasurer of the Provisional Govern- 
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The first report from a Territorial Auditor was that sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives on January 6, 1853. 
Thus the first financial reports were made to the legislature 
at its fourth regular session. It was full three years after 
the organization of the Territory before there was the sem- 
blance of a treasury department in operation. 

At the close of this period of ten years the sum total of 
treasury transactions, in which funds received as taxes from 
the people had been handled, amounted to $85,464.47. Of the 
national appropriations for library and public buildings, 
$5,000 for the library and $5,000 for the State House were 
incorporated in act of August 14, 1848 organizing the Terri- 
tory; $20,000 additional for both penitentiary and State 
House were appropriated on June 11, 1850. On June 1, 
1853, these appropriations for buildings were still intact. By 
the close of the territorial period national moneys to the 
amount of $97,045.74 had been expended for buildings and 
library. Deplorably meagre was the public utility derived 



ment, on February 10, 1849, showed "scrip outstanding" to the amount of 
$5,438.59, and no cash on hand, this may be taken as representing the fiscal 
condition at the opening of the territorial period. For an account of the dispo- 
sition of this indebtedness, see Oregon Historical Quarterly, Vol. VII, pp. 372-3. 

The Territorial Treasurer, in this initial report, naively says: "The under- 
signed would further report to your honorable body, that he has written to the 
Hon. W. W. Buck, ex-Treasurer of the Territory, requesting him to send books, 
moneys, and seal of the Territory, in his possession, to this office. But as yet, 
no answer has been received, although a sufficient time has elapsed since mak- 
ing the request. In consequence of this, your Treasurer has neither books or 
seal in his possession, belonging to the Territory." 

The Auditor, in his report for the same year, likewise reports that although 
the law forming the basis of the treasury department had been passed Septem- 
ber 29, 1849 (more than three years before), and this law had made it the 
duty of the clerk of the probate court in each county to transmit to the Auditor 
of Public Accounts certified copies of assessment rolls, upon which to open an 
account between the Territory and the several coirntles, and to charge county 
treasurers with amounts due the Territory, he could find in the archives of his 
office returns for only three counties for 1850 and for five counties for 1851. He 
goes on to say that "further information was attempted to be gained, in refer- 
ence to the present condition of our revenues, from the Auditor's account with 
the various counties of the Territory; but, owing to some unaccountable neglect 
or casualty, no such account could be found among the records. The present 
Auditor was therefore compelled to institute original inquiries for such informa- 
tion as he has been able to present." The fiscal hiatus between the period of 
the Provisional Government and the Territory was complete. 
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from this expenditure. The site of the penitentiary was 
utterly unfit and the structures erected on it sufficed for the 
safe detention of only a half-dozen convicts, and not at all 
for their employment. A change of location was regarded by 
every one as inevitable and was put off a few years only be- 
cause of the cost it involved. A fire, that occurred under 
suspicious circumstances, consumed both library and State 
House, just when they were for the first time being brought 
into full use. Of the former at the close of this period there 
was a nucleus of about a thousand volumes, mainly exchanges, 
and of the latter a heap of charred debris. 

Through the sale of school lands a net common school fund 
of $32,424.74 had been accumulated.* The administrative 
cost of making this accumulation had been $1,411.57. A uni- 
versity fund of $5,465.40 was on hand. The securing of this 
amount had entailed an expenditure of $6,885.27.^ 

The above financial showings would seem to demonstrate 
that the zeal for the promotion of the commonweal in civil 
affairs was little in evidence. On the other hand, ardor for 
public safety and sacrifice for the defense of the lives and 
property of isolated and exposed families and communities 
from a savage foe shine brightly throughout the period. The 
first report of a depredation always elicited a prompt and 
patriotic response in succor and relief. It was for construc- 
tive acts of state-building that the civic sense was almost ab- 
solutely wanting. 

The dissipation of fiscal resources betrays the partisan, 
sectional and personal interests in the saddle. Faith in the 
efficacy of governmental agency in promoting the general 
welfare was weak. Individualism was rampant. This aspect 
of the public affairs of this period is not necessarily to be 
interpreted as indicating an inherent warping of the public 
mind and conscience. A combination of conditions existed 



8 To this sum is to be added the small amounts just accumulated in the dif- 
ferent county treasuries to the credit of the school fund but not reported. 

9 This includes expense of abortive building operations at Corvallis. 
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under which the most patriotic might have evinced similar 
delinquencies in the appreciation of civic interests and dis- 
paragement of the utility of public agencies in promoting 
common good. The negative results from the national appro- 
priations and r^ources granted, however, are so strikingly 
complete and unique as to warrant a reference to influencing 
conditions. 

Among the foremost deterrents to vigorous community ef- 
fort in civil affairs was the distraction of recurring Indian 
outbreaks and the exhausting campaigns conducted in sup- 
pressing them. There was, too, the insuperable obstacle to 
social co-operation and activity in the upbuilding of institu- 
tions that inhered in the fact that the section of land was 
regularly the farm unit. Such spacious domains, with little 
capital and primitive implements of husbandry, meant only 
isolation and possible social reversion. Had they been am- 
bitiously disposed towards the undertaking of public works 
they would have found their hands tied in the prohibitions 
which the Organic Act placed upon the powers of their legis- 
lature.^^ The fact that the appointees to the governorship 



10 There was the usual requirement that all acts of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the Territory must have the approval of Congress. It was further pro- 
vided, "That nothing in this act shall be construed to give power to incorporate 
a bank, or any institution with banking powers, or to borrow money in the name 
of the Territory, or to pledge the faith of the people of the same for any loan 
whatever, either directly or indirectly. No charter granting any privilege of 
making, issuing, or putting into circulation any notes or bills in the likeness of 
bank notes, or any bonds, scrip, drafts, bills of exchange or obligations, or 
granting any other banking powers or privileges, shall be passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly; nor shall the establishment of any branch or agency of any such 
corporation, derived from other authority, be allowed in said Territory; nor 
shall said Legislative Assembly authorize the issue of any obligation, scrip, or 
evidence of debt by said Territory, in any mode or manner whatever, except 
certificates for services to said Territory; all such laws, or any law or laws 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act, shall be utterly null and void; and 
all taxes shall be equal and uniform, and no distinction shall be made in the 
assessments between different kinds of property, but the assessments shall be 
according to the value thereof. To avoid improper influences, which may result 
from intermixing in one and the same act such things as have no proper relation 
to each other, every law shall embrace but one subject, and that shall be ex- 
pressed in the title." — An Act to Establish the Territorial Government of 
Oregon, Section 6, in Oregon Statutes, Second Session, 1850-51, p. 40. 
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were in two instances men of a party, or a wing of a party, 
having but a small following among the people evoked jealous 
concern for party advantage rather than whole-hearted zeal 
for the common good.^^ All these conditions, however, only 
favored a more pronounced exhibition of the ultra-individual- 
ism that characterized the period. The average Oregonian of 
this time represented the longest series of generations who had 
lived under frontier conditions and in whom, therefore, this 
attitude had become ingrained as a matter of second nature. 
It meant no doubt, on the whole, adaptation as the conditions 
then were, but with the environment transformed, traits so 
firmly fixed might easily become a handicap. 

This condition of minimum, and almost negative, public 
finances has its drawbacks for one who would set the facts 
of the period in order. The disparaging attitude towards civic 
affairs would naturally yield hiatuses in the financial records. 
Slip-shod performances and irregular conditions would be 
tolerated, furnishing tangles to be straightened out. Lack of 
development and system in the records necessitate endless 
labors of classification and segregation of items to make them 
in any degree significant.^^ Little was felt to be at stake in 
the operations of the territorial treasury, so there was no 
stimulus to make the system of accounting give real publicity. 

Vital and Economic Conditions. 

A resume of the operations of a treasury can have signif- 
icance only as brought into relation with the concomitant vital 
and economic conditions affecting the population concerned. 
In the decade from 1850 to 1860 the population of Oregon was 
very nearly quadrupled. It increased from 13,294 to 52,465, 
or 294.65 per cent. Only Minnesota and California had a 
higher rate of increase. Of this increase 16,564 were born in 



11 John P. Gaines, Whig, August, 1850-May, 1853; John W. Davis, Demo- 
crat, December, 1853-August, 1854. 

12 The reports of the Territorial Auditors and Treasurers on the side of 
"disbursements" are merely unclassified lists of warrants drawn and warrants 
paid. There is no segregation as to objects supported, no "appropriations" and 
no "funds." 
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Oregon and 30,474 had migrated hither from other States ;^^ 
1,346 meanwhile removed out of the Territory— mainly to 
California and Washington Territory. California's main loss 
was also to Oregon. There was a smaller representation of 
the foreign element among the Oregon population than in any 
other Northern State. The influx to Oregon had been mainly 
from Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, New York 
and Iowa. The new-comers had availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to get land afforded by the "Donation Act" of 
September 27, 1850. This law, designed to reward the settlers 
of Oregon for Americanizing the Pacific Coast, gave 320 
acres each to husband and wife if the man had arrived in 
Oregon by December, 1850, and made his application as a 
married citizen before December, 1851. From this date down 
to December, 1855, each family had a right to 320 acres. ^* 

Of the nine new counties organized during this period, those 
that represented expansions of the settled area covered mainly 
the upper Willamette Valley and the valleys of the Umpqua 
and Rogue rivers. But the larger portion of the new popula- 
tion had found homes by occupying vacant spaces around the 
earlier centers of settlement. The main towns were on the 
Willamette River. Portland was already well in the lead. 

The average size of the farms was, under the bounty of the 
national government, large. Only the haciendas of California 
and the plantations of a few of the Southern States averaged 
so large. ^5 



13 The nativities of the Oregon population in 1850 and in 1860 from leading 
States are as follows: 

1850. 1860. 

Missouri 2,206 5,695 

niinois 1,023 8,805 

Indiana 739 2,497 

Kentucky 780 2,208 

Ohio 653 3,285 

New York 618 2,206 

Iowa 432 2,116 

14 The grant to a single man or single woman ahove eighteen years of age 
was in each case half of the amount given a family. — Donation Act, Section 4 and 
7 Wall., 219. 

15 The average size of the farms was 372 acres. 
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The value of real estate and personal property during this 
decade increased five-fold. Only in Iowa, California, Texas 
and Wisconsin had there been a larger percentage of in- 
erease.i^ The production of wheat, flour, live stock and wool 
had increased proportionately with the population.^'' Other 
manufactures than lumber and flour on any considerable 
scale were yet to appear. ^^ Unimproved highways, with 
ferries for crossing the streams and the rivers, were the main 
reliance for transportation.^^ But the steamboat largely dis- 
placed the sloop and the flatboat on the one and the stage- 
coach and pack-train the universal horseback travel on the 
other.2° Only 3.8 miles of railroad at the Cascade transit 
around the rapids in the Columbia gorge had been built.^^ No 
Oregon banks are listed in the United States census returns of 
1860.22 

The decade opened with strongly stimulating conditions for 
Oregon industry in the circumstance of a large and rapidly 
growing mining community in California largely dependent 
upon the Oregon community for its foodstuffs and lumber 
supplies. There was also the additional influence due to the 
importation of a large volume of money material by the Ore- 
gonians returning from these mines.^^ Before the middle of 



16 The value of real estate and personal property was as follows: In 1850, 
$5,063,474; in 1860, $28,930,637. 

17 The fruit industry, especially with apples, developed rapidly during this 
decade, under the stimulus of fabulous prices received in California. — Bancroft's 
Oregon, Vol. II, pp. 257-8. 

18 The beginnings of woolen mills are to be found at Albany, Salem and 
Oregon City from the middle of the decade on. — Op. cit., p. 338. 

19 The first considerable bridge was built across the Tamhill river at 
Lafayette in 1851. — Oregon Statesman, September 23, 1851. 

20 An abortive effort was made to establish telegraphic communication with 
California about the middle of this decade. — Bancroft's Oregon, Vol. II, p. 339. 

21 Preliminary Eeport on the Eighth Census, p. 229. 

22 See prohibitions put upon the powers of the Legislative Assembly of 
Oregon regarding the chartering of banks in the Organic Act. The ordinary 
commercial functions of banking were carried on by both home and foreign 
concerns. 

23 Governor Lane in his first message to the legislature estimates that 
upwards $2,000,000 had been brought the first year from California to Oregon 
by returning miners. — Executive Record MS. 
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the decade, however, the inevitable reaction from such over- 
excitement had brought on hard times. California, too, had 
begun the development of her own supplying industries. The 
condition of Oregon henceforth for a generation was that of a 
community rich in undeveloped resources where the means for 
a rude existence are easy, but which was without the salutary 
influence of neighboring communities of advanced activities 
and conditions of life. To the mines opened up in new lo- 
calities were shipped the products of farm and ranch. The 
gold received in return was paid out for imported staples. In 
the course of years this system of circulation seemed to drain 
their coffers lower and lower. It was not laying the founda- 
tion for a permanently progressive community. The wiser 
heads were urging the introduction of manufactures.^* 

II. 

Publia Expenditures of National Funds. 

Special Appropriations. — The civil law and order secured 
through the agency of the Provisional Government had been 
paid for by the Oregon people without any aid from outside 
sources. When, however, the authority of the oflScials of that 
government came to an end early in 1849, a large part of the 
fiscal burden for the civil establishment, as is the rule under 
a territorial organization, was assumed by the federal treasury. 
The appropriations by Congress for Oregon Territory were 
disbursed through two distinct agencies. The special appro- 
priations for the creation of a territorial library, for the 
building of a penitentiary and for a state house, were audited 
by the successive governors. Those to meet the current ex- 
penses in maintaining the different departments of the govern- 
ment passed through the hands of the Secretary of the Terri- 
tory. 

The Territorial Library.— The five-thousand-dollar appro- 
priation for a territorial library incorporated in the act 
organizing the Territory^^ was quite naturally placed at the 



24 See Messages of Governor Whiteaker. 

25 Statutes of Oregon, Second Session, p. 46. 
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command of the newly appointed governors as soon as they 
qualified, and while yet in the East, so that they could more 
conveniently make suitable purchases of books. The record of 
the disbursement of this library fund is found in communica- 
tions by Governors Lane and Gaines, respectively, in response 
to resolutions by the Territorial House of Representatives in- 
quiring as to what disposition had been made of this money. 

On July 26, 1849, Governor Lane, in reply to the request 
made on the fifth day of the first session of the first House, 
said "that books to the amount of two thousand dollars have 
been purchased in New York, and shipped for Oregon last 
winter, and that the balance of the appropriation will be 
applied, as provided by law of Congress. "^^ On December 8, 
1852, Governor Gaines had a similar inquiry made of him, to 
which he responded as f oUows : "I received from the treasury 
of the United States, $3,000.00, which was [in] vested in books 
and maps, and placed in a room fitted up for the purpose in 
Oregon City, and delivered nearly two years since to Mr. J. 
Turner, the 'librarian elected by the Legislative Assembly, 
together with a catalogue of the entire purchase, grace which 
time I have exercised no control whatever over the library." 
A voucher from the Comptroller of the Treasury accompanied 
this statement.^'' 

In the quarrel between Governor Gaines and the territorial 
legislature over the validity of the act of the latter locating 
the seat of government, the penitentiary, and the territorial 
\iniversity, the retention of the library at Oregon City— the 
original seat of government — is made a subject of complaint 
by the legislature in its memorial to Congress in December, 
1851.2^ In this memorial the legislature asked for permission 
for themselves to elect their Governor, Secretary and judges. 

The first accessions to the library were largely general and 
law miscellany. Law reports and State and National docu- 



26 House Journal, First Session, p. 82. 

27 Appendix to House Journal, Fourth Session, pp. 7-8. 

28 Appendix to House Journal, Third Session, pp. 1-6. 
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ments were added through exchanges. At the beginning of 
the year 1855 it contained some 1,750 volumes. The next 
report of the librarijm, made on January 3, 1856, a few days 
after the total destruction of the State House, to which the 
library had just been moved, says, "all the books, except the 
few which had been drawn out for use, were destroyed with the 
Capitol. "29 The first report of the State Librarian in 1860 
gives the number of volumes as 1,027. This represented the 
accumulation through exchanges during five years, and an 
addition made by the use of a $500 appropriation of Con- 
gress.*" This purchase was made by Govemer Curry while on 
a visit East in 1856. 

Funds for the maintenance of the library were regularly 
obtained out of appropriations by Congress for the contingent 
expenses of the Territory. The National Government thus 
not only equipped this institution, but also supported it 
though the territorial legislature exercised complete authority 
in the way of electing the librarians, requiring reports, fixing 
the amount of his salary,^^ and designating the quarters for 
the books. 

The Territorial Penitentiary. — At the December session, 
1844, of the Legislative Committee of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, $1,500 were appropriated from the escheat funds of the 
Ewing Young estate for the construction of a log jail at 
Oregon City, to serve as a territorial penitentiary.^* The 
building erected with these funds was burned down on August 



29 The Capitol was destroyed on the night of December 29, 1855. — Appendix 
to House Journal, Seventh Session, p. 164. 

30 Appendix to House Journal, First Session, pp. 1-5. On January 30, 
following the destruction of the library, the legislature, in a memorial to 
Congress, asked for $20,000 for another library. 

31 The salary of the librarian was $250 until 1855, when it was raised 
to $500. 

32 Oregon Archives, p. 68. 
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18, 1846.8^ The Territory was then for some seven years 
without a building in which to incarcerate its convicted 
felons. Convicts sentenced to imprisonment in the territorial 
penitentiary were either farmed out to private individuals,^* 
kept at the Columbia Barracks at Vancouver,^^ or at the 
county jails.^® 

In the second session (1850) after that providing for the 
organization of the Territorial Government, Congress appro- 
priated $20,000 for the erection of a penitentiary at such place 
as they (the Governor and legislature) might select.^'' Four 
years later, 1854, an additional appropriation of $40,000 was 
received — making in all $60,000 for this purpose.^^ 

On February 1, 1851, in one of the first conspicuous in- 
stances in which the location of public institutions was clearly 
effected through "log rolling," the Legislative Assembly in 
one measure located the capital at Salem, the penitentiary at 



33 Oregon Archives, p. 162. Governor Abemethy, in his message to the 
legislature on December 2, 1846, says: **I regret to be compelled to inform 
you that the jail erected in Oregon City, and the property of the Territory, was 
destroyed by tire, on the night of the 8th of August last, the work, no doubt, 
of on incendiary. A reward of $100.00 was immediately offered, but as yet the 
offender has not been discovered. Should you think it best to erect another jail. 
I would suggest the propriety of building it of large stones, clamped together. 
We have but little use for a jail, and a small building would answer all purposes, 
for many years, I have no doubt, if we should be successful in keeping ardent 
spirits out of the Territory." 

Tn his message the following year Governor Abernethy again refers to this 
matter as follows : ' 'There is one thing, however, needed very much, in con- 
nection with it [the Judiciary], and that is a prison. Should an offender be 
sentenced to imprisonment by the judge, there is no place in the Territory to 
confine him, and, consequently, he escapes the punishment his crimes justly 
merit. This should not be so, and I hope yoti will provide means during your 
present session for the erection of a jail." — ^Oregon Archives, p. 208. 

Governor Gaines, in his message in 1850, also speaks of the necessity of 
providing a penitentiary for the secure confinement of the criminals. — Executive 
Journal, MS. 

34 Auditor's Report, 1852, p. 20, Appendix to House Journal. 

35 Appendix to House Journal, Tourth Session, p. 3. 

36 Auditor's Report, 1853, Appendix to C. J., p. 144, and report of 
commissioners appointed to erect a penitentiary. Appendix to House Journal, 
Fifth Session, p. 26. 

37 Executive Records MS. The appropriation was "to be expended under 
the orders and supervision of the Governor and Assembly." 

38 Appendix to C. J., Seventh Session, p. 15. 
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Portland and the university at Marysville (now Corvallis.)^^ 
This act also named a board of commissioners to select a site 
and superintend the erection of the penitentiary. How- 
ever, as this action was taken without consulting Governor 
Gaines, he refused to co-operate, declining to recognize the act 
as a law of the Territory. The terms of the law making this 
appropriation provided that the location of these institutions 
should be with the concurrence of the Governor and the 
money appropriated with his sanction.*° Though Congress, 
in May, 1852, ratified the action of the territorial legislature, 
nothing was done by the first board of commissioners more 
than to select a site in South Portland, near the river. Under 
an act of January 28, 1853, supplementing the former and 
appointing a new board, construction was begun. The first 
appropriation did not actually become available until late in 
1853. From this time on the work of construction was pro- 
''.eeded with. 

The effort of the Oregon Territorial Government to provide 
itself with a penitentiary, using funds supplied by the Na- 
tional Government, was, however, not crowned with conspicu- 
ous success, "the first board actually to undertake construc- 
tion was so indefinite in its first report of its financial trans- 
actions that it was required, in answer to a resolution of 
inquiry by the legislature, to explain each item of its accounts 
explicitly. Even then the legislature thought it necessary to 
order an investigation to determine whether there had been 
any illegality in the expenditures. The attorney employed by 
the Governor subjected all who had in any way been con- 
nected with the purchase of the site and the work of construc- 
tion to questioning under oath, and submitted two suits on 
statements of facts and arguments against parties to whom 
supposedly unwarranted payments had been made. Every- 
thing was found "legal," but the penitentiary fund suffered 
charges for attorney's and notary's fees and other incidentals 



39 Oregon Statutes, Second Session, pp. 222-3. 

40 Executive Eecord, 1849-59, MSS. 
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and the partisan press indulged in explicit denunciations for 
graft.4i 

Four different boards were successively placed in charge of 
the work of construction. The sixty-thousand-dollar fund was 
exhausted and some accounts left unsettled and the legislature 
was petitioned because of others unallowed. Meanwhile the 
Territory had been under the necessity of reimbursing the 
city of Portland for a jail destroyed while under lease to the 
penitentiary board as a place for the confinement of convicts 
pending the preparation of quarters at the new building, the 
convicts had been supported in idleness and numerous rewards 
paid for the return of those that had escaped. At the close of 
this period, however, there were only six cells completed that 
could afford any degree of security*^ in confining the convicts, 
no shops, and no grounds that could at any reasonable cost be 
prepared for them. The building was misloeated so that it 
stood in part on private property and in part in the streets of 
Portland. The grounds were "included in an exceedingly 
deep gulch or canyon." Altogether the situation was so un- 
promising, after the sinking of sixty thousand dollars, that the 
first Governor of the State and the committee appointed to 
investigate the matter, were constrained to recommend the 
abandonment of the property as a penitentiary.** 



41 Appendix to House Journal, Sixth Session, pp. 106-129; The Oregonian, 
February 4, 1854. 

42 Appendix to House Journal, Ninth Session, pp. 38-41. 

43 Message of Governor Whiteaker, September 24, 1860, in Appendix to 
0. J., First Session, pp. 23-32, and Appendix to House Journal, same session, 
pp. 5-12. 

Those to whom the labor of the convicts had been leased during the later 
years of this period were coming to the legislature with pleas for reimbursement 
for rewards paid for the return of escaped convicts. They attributed their mis- 
fortunes to the unsuitable and inadequate sixty-thousand-dollar structure. They 
claimed further that there was equity in their claim of $4,000 for outlay for 
"rewards for the recapture of escaped convicts," in that they were supporting 
the convicts for the products of their labor and thus relieving the Territory from 
a burden of $23,000 — the cost of the maintenance of the convicts in idleness 
under the old law allowing $5.00 a week for board. 

The following penitentiary statistics will help to make clearer the situation: 

1853. — ^Two convicts were reported to be in Clark County as the whole 

number that belonged in the Territorial Pentitentiary under the charge of the 
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The Territorial State House.— All territorial officials who 
receive their appointment from the head of the National Gov- 
ernment are distinctively designated as ' ' Territorial officers of 
the United States." Even members of the territorial legisla- 
tures who are elected by the people of the territories, but who 
receive their salaries and mileage from the national treasury, 
have, I believe, the same status of ' ' Territorial officers of the 
United States." The provision of public buildings required 
for the accommodation of the national territorial officials is, 
therefore, a duty naturally assumed by Congress. The Pro- 
visional Government had not provided any public buildings, 
so the act organizing the Territory of Oregon had a timely 
provision of $5,000 for this purpose. This sum was to be 
"applied by the Governor to the erection of suitable buildings 
at the seat of government." The section of the act containing 
this appropriation further provided that the Legislative As- 
sembly should at its first session or as soon thereafter as they 
shall deem expedient, proceed to locate and establish the seat 
of government for the Territory, at such place as they shall 
deem eligible. 

The expenditure of the five-thousand-dollar fund for public 
buildings was thus forestalled until the Legislative Assembly 
had selected a "seat of government." This, because of a dis- 
agreement between the two houses as to the proper place, it 
failed to do at its first regular session, held in the summer of 



Penitentiary Board. So a keeper was appointed, but these convicts died before 
they could be delivered into his hands. Three were sentenced and received 
during this year. 

1854. — At the opening of the year three were in custody, one escaped — not 
recaptured; six were added, making the whole number eight. Of these three 
escaped but were recaptured. 

1855. — Year opened with eight in custody, five new ones were received, two 
were discharged, and two escaped. 

1856. — Year opened with nine in custody; three were discharged, and one 
was pardoned. Three were received, none died, and none escaped. 

1857. — Number increased from eight to eighteen; during the year two were 
discharged, one pardoned, and fourteen admitted; none died, and one escaped. 

1858. — ^During this year seventeen were admitted and three discharged. 

From June 22, 1859, to September 10, 1860, while the institution was in 
charge of a sub-lessee, twenty-two escaped. 
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1849. This failure was repeated at a special session held the 
following spring.** During the second regular session, how- 
ever, on February 1, 1851, an act was passed selecting not only 
the place to be the capital, but also others as locations for the 
penitentiary and the university.*® The measure also con- 
stituted boards of commissioners with authority to proceed 
with the erection of a state house and a penitentiary. Congress 
had, on June 11, 1850, added $20,000 to the Oregon public 
buildings fund, and a like amount was given for a penitenti- 
ary. But now it was the Governor 's turn to balk. He had not 
been consulted in selecting the locations, whereas the language 
of the act making the later appropriations gave him concurrent 
right with the Legislative Assembly in designating these 
places. The Governor took the ground that the act was not 
a law of the Territory because it embraced more than one 
object, which was a violation of the Organic Act. The con- 
sequent deadlock lasted more than a year. When the time 
arrived for the next session of the legislature and of the 
Supreme Court, it found a large majority of both houses and 
one justice of the supreme bench assembled at the newly desig- 
nated capital, while the Governor and his appointees and two 
judges tarried at Oregon City, the erstwhile seat or govern- 
ment. In May, 1852, Congress broke the deadlock by ratify- 
ing the "location law." The Governor then, thinking the 
matter of beginning operations with the piiblic buildings 
urgent and supplementary legislation necessary, hastily called 
the legislature into special session, in July, 1852. The demo- 
cratic legislature, however, found "no extraordinary business 
and nothing which might not more properly be brought for- 
ward at a regular session," and in contempt of the federal 
whig appointee from the East, adjourned sine die without 
action.*^ So it was not until nearly the close of the fourth 
regular session, January 22, 1853, that adequate legislation 



44 See Judge Pratt's opinion on the "Location Law," Appendix to 0. .T., 
Third Session, pp. 7-33. 

45 Oregon Statutes, Second Session, pp. 222-223. 

46 House Journal, Special Session, July 26, 1852, p. 17. 
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existed for proceeding with the expenditure of the fund for 
the State House. 

Plans for a stone structure to cost when complete $65,000 
were adopted by the board of commissioners that was to su- 
perintend its erection.*'^ Nearly $10,000 were spent on a found- 
ation,^* when the legislature by resolution ordered the material 
of construction "changed to wood" and "the style of archi- 
tecture" should be "Grecian Doric instead of the 'Ionic' as 
proposed by the commissioners. ' '^^ 

It will be remembered that the first appropriation of $5,000 
for the State House fund, made in the Organic Act, was "to be 
applied by the Governor," and while in successive messages 
he suggested the uniting of this sum with the $20,000 to be 
applied in joint action with the legislature, he seemed to be 
driven to the necessity of proposing that special portions of 
the work on the building begun by the commission, such por- 
tions as had not been contracted for, should be reserved so 
that he under contract might apply these $5,000. Such an 
arrangement was made. Half of the sum was so used and the 
unexpended half was after some delay turned over to the 
building commission. Ex-Governor Gaines was, however, sub- 
jected to the usual investigation, and the committee reported 
that the evidence was sufficient to satisfy it that he ' ' never con- 
templated any other disposition of the remainder than that 
prescribed by law.^° 

By this rather awkward combination of efforts of a Gov- 
ernor and boards of commissioners named by legislatures, each 
assuming distinct parts of the work, the State House was 
after an expenditure of $33,595.74 so far complete that the 
session of 1854-5 was held in it. The legislature at this same 
session, however, voted to "relocate and establish the seat of 
government at Corvallis," "a flourishing town some thirty- 



47 Appendix to House Journal, Fifth Session, p. 37. 

48 Appendix to House Journal, Tenth Session, p. 5. 

49 Oregon Statutes, Fifth Session, 1853-4, p. 512, and Appendix to House 
Journal, Sixth Session, 1854-5, p. 49. 

50 Appendix to House Journal, Sixth Session, 1854-5, p. 133. 
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five miles above and south of the original capital." In the 
same act of relocation it constituted a new board of coimnis- 
sioners "to erect suitable public buildings at the newly 
chosen seat of government.^^ But the treasury officials at 
Washington ruled that no money appropriated heretofore by 
Congress for the public buildings at Salem could be expended 
elsewhere ; nor could any money appropriated for the mileage 
and pay of the members of the assembly, officers, clerks (or 
contingent expenses), be paid to them, or on account of con- 
tingencies, if a session should be held elsewhere than at 
Salem.^2 fhe legislature that convened at Corvallis on De- 
cember 3, 1855, therefore, had strong inducements to return to 
Salem. It remained only until the 12th, when it adjourned to 
reconvene at Salem on the 17th. It occupied the now quite 
fully completed State House and ordered the territorial library 
brought into the new building. After five days it adjourned 
for the holidays, and during this holiday recess, on the night of 
December 29, the Capitol was entirely destroyed by fire. The 
circumstances were such as to arouse suspicions, but the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the matter exonerated the 
officers in charge of all imputations of carelessness or blame 
and revealed no facts warranting any assertion in regard to 
the origin of the fire.^' 

On February 17, 1855, $27,000 had been added by appropri- 
ation to the State House fund. When accounts were closed it 
was found that $18,444.26 remained unexpended of a total ap- 
propriation of $52,000. A memorial asking for $50,000 to be 
added to the amount unexpended was without result. Nor 
were steps taken to begin rebuilding. ^^ 



51 Oregon Statutes, Sixth Session, 1854-5, p. 558. 

52 Appendix to 0. J., Seventh Session, 1855-6, pp. 8-11. 
58 Appendix to C. J., Seventh Session, 1855-6, p. 33. 

54 Governor Curry, in a letter to the Secretary of the Interior oi September 
13, 1858, gives the cost of the State House as $33,595.74, but in his accounts he 
credits the national treasury with an additional $40.00 as the premium on a 
$2,000 draft. This would make the net cost to the national government to be 
$33,555.74. — Appendix to House Journal, Tenth Session, 1858-9, p. 5, and 
Executive Accounts, MS. 
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Contingent Expenses of the Executive Department. — In ad- 
dition to their accounts as treasurers for the State House and 
the Penitentiary funds, the Territorial Governors handled a 
fund from the national treasury for contingent expenses. The 
Organic Act appropriated $1,500 annually for these ' ' contin- 
gent expenses of the Territory, including the salary of a clerk 
of the executive department." 

The record for the accounts of this fund are not to be found 
in the State Archives for the period prior to June 30, 1853.^^ 
The disbursements from it from that date on were as follows : 

For the year ending June 30,1854 $ 1,206 60 

For the yeai- ending June 80, 1856- - 1,288 86 

From July 1, 1855, to December 17, 1856 1,468 44 

From December 18, 1866, to December 81, 1867 1,528 69 

From January 1, 1858, to April 1, 1850 ..._ 1,847 65 

$ 7,829 7356 

Annual Expenditures for Legislature, Library, Printing, 
and Incidentals.— While the special appropriations by Con- 
gress for territorial purposes and the fund for the contingent 
executive expenses were handled by the Territorial Governors, 
the Secretaries of the Territory were made auditors and treas- 
urers of the annual appropriations from the national treasury 
for the support of the territorial legislatures, library, print- 
ing, and incidentals.^'' 

Data for determining the disbursements of the national 
fund in charge of the Secretary of the Territory are furnished 



55 GoTernor Gaines notes in the "Executive Journal" that no public money 
was turned over by Acting-Governor Prichette when the executive papers were 
transferred. In the Letter Book of the Territorial Governors, 1853-1859, an 
item for May 3, 1854, announces a letter received from Elisha Whittlesey, 
Comptroller of the Treasury, stating that ex-Governor Gaines had deposited 
$177.20, the unexpended balance of the contingent appropriation, indicating 
failure to furnish records directly to his successor at Salem. 

56 Executive Accounts, MS. 

57 The provision in the Organic Act was as follows: "There shall also be 
appropriated annually, a sufficient sum to be expended by the Secretary of the 
Territory, and upon an estimate made by the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, to defray the expenses of the Legislative Assembly, the printing 
of the laws, and other incidental expenses." 

The salaries named in this act for territorial officials were as follows: Gov- 
ernor, $1,500 as Governor and $1,500 as Superintendent of Indian Affairs; 
Chief Justice and Associate Justices, each $2,000; Secretary of the Territory, 
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by accounts kept by George L. Curry and his successor in this 
office, Benjamin F. Harding. The records of the accounts of 
S. M. Holderness, Kintzing Frichette and Edward Hamilton 
as secretaries, if ever deposited in the Archives, appear to be 
lost. Secretary Curry, on taking charge of the office, May 14, 
1853, complains of the absolute lack of means for ascertain- 
ing the state of the territorial accounts. 

The first annual appropriation for this fund was $26,000. 
Neither the money nor the instructions for the disbursement 
of it were received for the members of the legislature until 
the legislature had met in special session in May, 1850. The 
per diem and mileage, the pay of the officers and the contingent 
expenses paid out of this fund, both for the regular session 
held during the preceding summer and for this special session, 
were then settled from the receipts of the Collector of United 
States customs at Astoria; Governor Lane had, however, the 
preceding summer, advanced some of the amounts due to the 
legislators from the $10,000 contingency fund with which he 
had been furnished on coming West.^^ 

It is almost certain that S. M. Holderness and Kintzing 
Frichette, the first two secretaries, never received any terri- 
torial funds to disburse. Holderness served a few months and 
Frichette to September 18, 1850. Edward Hamilton, who 
succeeded him, and who held the office until superseded by 
Curry, May 14, 1853, made a very sorry showing with his 
administration of these accounts. He left no memoranda to 
indicate to his successor the state of the debits and credits of 
the Territory, and he seems to have had no end of trouble in 
getting his accounts with the national treasury balanced. It 



$1,500; members of the Legislative Assembly, $3 per day during attendance 
and $3 for every twenty miles traveled in going to and returning from sessions; 
Chief Clerk, $5 per, day; Assistant Clerk, Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, 
each $3 per day. No other officers were to be paid by the United States. 

The annual estimates sent in by the Governors to the Secretary of the 
Treasury included at first amounts to cover salaries of officials of the executive 
and judicial departments, but the salaries of these officials were evidently dis- 
bursed directly from national treasury. 

58 Executive Journal, MS., and House Journal, First Session, 1849, p. 57. 
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was not until March 20, 1854, some ten months after he had 
vacated the office, that he turns in $3,637.21 in the form of a 
certificate of deposit to balance his account with the territorial 
funds. It was found difficult to collect on this paper. On 
July 5, 1856, $2,751.25 were still claimed from and demanded 
of Hamilton. But he claimed that he was not justly indebted 
to the United States and wished ' ' to bring the matter in regard 
to his accounts before the Honorable, the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the ultimate allowance of the items now dis- 
allowed which made up the amount stated to be due from him 
to the United States." The national officials held the secre- 
taries to a very strict adherence to instructions. These were 
made to suffer for any departure from them, though inad- 
vertent. In this way no doubt originated this last account 
against Hamilton.^^ 

The Curry and Harding accounts from 1853-1859 show 
disbursements as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE. 



Years. 


Per diem and 
mileage. 


Officers. 


Contingent— 
(Printing, libra- 
ry, stationery, 
rent, fuel, etc.) 


1858-4 


$ 7,482 00 
7,43100 
7,898 00 
7,714 00 
7,155 00 
6,357 00 


$ 2,040 00 
8,168 00 
2,877 00 
8,045 00 
3,069 00 
1,632 00 


1 * 22,821 15 
.5,961 88 


1854-5- 


1866-e 


16.605 96 


1856-7— 


4,601 54 


1857-8 


10,152 88 


1868-9- 


10,819 04 








$ 48,587 00 


t 15,881 00 


$ 70,961 85 



Total, $180,829.85. 



The annual expenditure for the Legislative Assembly, print- 
ing of laws and journals, maintenance of library, incidentals 



59 Secretary of the Territory's account with the United States Govern- 
ment, MS. 

* Payments regularly helonging to preceding years had evidently been 
deferred to this year. 
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and contingencies for these later years amounted to nearly 

$22,000.60 

60 The following estimates sent in to the Secretary of the Treasury indicate 
the proportions applied to the different objects: 

Estimates for the year ending June 30, 1852 — 
Salaries of Governor, Secretary, Attorney, Marshal and three 

judges $10,900 

Compensation and mileage of members of Legislative Assembly, 

officers and clerks 12,500 

Contingent expenses of Legislative Assembly, printing laws 

and journals, etc 6,340 

Rents, fuel, etc., for offices of Governor and Secretary 1,000 

Expenses of library, rent, librarian, etc 600 

Contingent expenses of executive department 1,500 

Expenses of holding courts 4,000 

Contingencies 3,160 

$40,000 

Estimates for the year ending June 30, 1853 — 

Salaries of Governor, Secretary, Marshal and three judges. .$10,900 
Members of the Legislative Assembly, officers and clerks. . . . 12,500 
Contingent expenses of Legislative Assembly, printing laws, 

and journals, etc 6,340 

Rents and fuel for the offices of Governor and Secretary. . . . 1,000 

Expenses of library, librarian, etc 600 

Contingent expenses of executive department 1,500 

Expenses of holding courts 4,000 

$36,840 

Estimates for the year ending June 30, 1855 — 
Per diem and mileage of members of Legislative Assembly 

and compensation of officers of Legislative Assembly $11,600 

Incidental, printing session laws and journals 5,000 

Bent and fitting up of legislative walls 500 

Librarian salary 250 

Rent of library room 180 

Stationery 500 

Fuel, light, contingencies 300 

Rent of executive offices 350 

$18,680 

Estimates for the year ending June 30, 1856 — 

Per diem and mileage of members of Legislative Assembly 

and compensation of officers $11,600 

Incidental, printing session laws and journals 5,000 

Rent 500 

Salary of librarian 500 

Rent of library room 180 

Stationery 500 

Fuel, light, contingencies 400 

Iron safe 750 

$19,605 

It will be seen that these estimates gradually excluded the items of the 

salaries of the appointed officers whose pay did not pass through the hands of 
the Secretary of the Territory. The first item in the first two estimates indi- 
cate that he did not know what the salaries of the Marshal and the Attorney 
were. The estimate in each case just covers the amount needed for the salaries 
of the Governor, Secretary and the three judges, together with a $400 excess. 
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The Common School Fund. 

The doubling of the nationai bounty in the grants of public 
domain for the eonunon schools was initiated with the act 
organizing Oregon Territory. Section twenty of this act pro- 
vided that when the lands of the Territory were surveyed, 
section thirty-six, as well as sixteen in each township, should be 
reserved for the purpose of being applied to schools. The 
Legislative Assembly, at its first session, acting in harmony 
with the design of Congress in making this grant, provided 
for the creation of a "common school fund," the income of 
which should be appropriated for the support of the common 
schools in the Territory. It declared "that the principal of 
all moneys, falling or accruing to the Territory of Oregon, 
for school purposes, whether by donation or bequest, or from 
the sale of any land heretofore given, or which may hereafter 
be given by the Congress of the United States to this Territory 
for school purposes, or accruing from licenses, fines, for- 
feitures or penalties appropriated by law to common schools, 
or in any other manner whatever, shall constitute an irreduci- 
ble fund ; the proceeds, or interest, accruing from which, shall 
be annually divided among all the school districts in the 
Territory, proportionally to the number of children or youth 
in each, between the ages of four and twenty-one years ; for 
the support of common schools in said districts; and for no 
other use or purpose whatever." All moneys paid into this 
fund should "bear an annual interest of six per centum," 
and the Legislative Assembly should ' ' from time to time make 
such disposition of the fund, that it shall never be diverted 
from its proper object, and that it may be made to yield the 
foregoing interest with the greatest possible degree of cer- 
tainty and regularity. ' ' And moreover, ' ' all moneys accruing 
from the lease or rent of school lands, and also from a tax of 
two mills on the dollar, to be assessed and collected in the 
same manner as other territorial taxes," should be added to 
the interest on the school funds.*^ 



61 Oregon Statutes, First and Second Sesilons, 1849 and 1850-1, pp. 66-76. 
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Legislative provision for this "irreducible fund," in iden- 
tically the same language, is found in the act relating to 
"common schools," passed at the fourth regular session of the 
Legislative Assembly, 1852-3. The provision, however, for 
supplementing the income, as a sum to be distributed, by 
means of a territorial tax, was repealed.^^ The school law 
enacted in the next session, 1853-4, in enumerating the sources 
from which the principal of this fund should accrue, mentions 
only the "sale of land" and bequests for school purposes. 
Donations seem to have been despaired of and other uses 
found for "licenses, fines, forfeitures or penalties." Not- 
withstanding these elaborate legislative provisions for the 
accumulation of a school fund, the records of the treasury 
show no materialization of one during the first seven years of 
this period.^^ Evidently no bequests or donations had been 
received, no law had appropriated the proceeds of any licenses, 
fines, forfeitures or penalties to it, no provision had been 
made for the sale of the school lands, and no revenue had been 
received from renting them, and the territorial tax of two 
mills for school purposes, although on the statute books from 
September 9, 1849, to January 31, 1853, had not been en- 
forced."^ 

The Legislative Assembly, at its seventh session, 1855-6, 
made it the duty of the county superintendents to sell school 
lands under certain conditions and restrictions, and to deposit 
the moneys, notes and securities received therefor with the 
Territorial Treasurer. This official was to loan all money be- 
longing to the school fund at not less than ten per cent, pay- 
able semi-annually in advance. The loans were not to be for 
a longer period than five years. The county superintendents 
could sell for "one-fourth of the purchase money in hand, and 



62 Oregon Statutes, Fourth Session, 1852-3, pp. 55-57. 

63 The Treasurer's report for 1856 contains the first school fund statistic*. 
Receipts from "licenses, fines, forfeitures or penalties" were turned into county 
treasuries for school purposes. 

64 As will be seen by reference to the statistics of general revenues given 
below there was not a prompt compliance even in the payment of the one mill 
territorial tax for general purposes. 
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the remainder in three equal annual installments at ten per 
cent per annum interest from the date of purchase. ' '^^ 

With the progress of the sales under this law and the ad- 
ministration of the proceeds by the territorial treasurers, a 
small fund accumulated. A radical change in the mode of 
administration of the fund, however, was made two years 
later. It was then arranged for turning the moneys received 
from the sales into the county treasuries and also for distrib- 
uting at the close of each year the cash that had accumulated 
in the territorial treasury on the securities it held to the 
county treasuries in proportion to the number of children in 
each county between the ages of four and twenty-one years. 
All moneys thus received into the county treasuries, arising 
from the sale of common school lands, were to remain an irre- 
ducible fund to be held "by the several counties in trust for 
the Territory. "^8 The territorial period thus closed with 
decided decentralization in the method of administering this 
fund.6'? 

The earlier statutes pertaining to this fund all provide 
specifically for the annual apportionment of the income of it 
to the school districts of the Territory. Because of the lack 
of a law authorizing the sale of the school lands, no fund ac- 
cumulated until 1856 ; and then from the fact that it remained 
so small and the net income of it so meagre, or, for some other 
reason, the machinery for the annual distribution of the in- 
come was never, during the territorial period, put into oper- 
ation. 

The general statistics of the common school fund, from 1856 
to 1859, inclusive, are given below. The accounts of the Ter- 
ritorial Treasurer in this fund are full of most palpable er- 
rors. The public interest in this matter seems to have had no 
guardian. The errors are allowed to pass uncorrected and the 
system of accounting for the moneys and securities in this 



65 Oregon Statutes, Seventh Session, 1855-6, pp. 69-71. 

66 Oregon Statutes, Ninth Session, 1857-8, pp. 43-45. 

67 Oregon Statutes, Ninth Session, 1857-8, pp. 44-45. 
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fund degenerates from bad to worse. At the opening of the 
period of statehood the fund had been largely distributed 
among the counties. The county superintendents were by 
law required to report to the Territorial Auditor on the state 
of the territorial common school fund in their respective 
county treasuries. The Territorial Auditor, however, fails 
to give any data whatever, and so the reports of the Terri- 
torial Treasurer, who is engaged in distributing it, present a 
dissolving view of the "school money" as it passes into the 
dark recesses of the county treasuries. 

STATISTICS. 
Oommon school fund during the year ending December 7, 1856 : 

EKOBIPTS. 

Cash on sales % 3,662 20 

Interest on notes taken In part payment 781 26 

Notes— amount of principal 9,755 68 $ 14,198 62 (a) 

DISBTJBSEMBNTS. 

Treasurer's commission for receiving, (2^) S 288 96 

Treasurer's commission for loaning fe,601 85 01 (o) 

Stationery..- .- 5 00 $ 823 97(a) 

Balance in treasury (cash and securities). S 13,874 65 (a) 

Oommon school fund for the year ending December 7, 1867: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand S 13,876 27 

Oash on sales 8,989 96 

Interest on notes taken In part payment 1,807 09 

Notes— amount of principal 12,04192 % 31,664 24(6) 

DISBPBSEMEIirTS. 

Per diem and commissions of county superin- 
tendents In making sales t 3!56 96 

Treasurer's commission for receiving 117,889.97.. 857 78 (6) 

Treasurer's commission for loaning 14,496 44 96 (6) 

Treasurer's commission for i-ecel vlng $1,100 and 

reloanlng 88 00 t 79169(6) 



Balance on hand $ 30,872 56 



(a) As the first sample of the exasperating carelessness exhibited in these 
accounts, it may be noted that the figures given in the report in these items 
are: $14,198.23; $35.06; $323.96; $13,875.27. 

(b) In this report the sums marked are given respectively as: * '31,664.19; 
$333.78; $54.95; $768.09; $30,896.10. The balance thus shows an error of 
$23.60 which the Treasurer makes to his loss. 
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Oommon school fund for the year ending December 7, 1858: 

EECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand In notes and cash $ 80,896 10 

Interest received 1,480 84 $ 82,S7« 94 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

For recording mortgages — _ $ 14 25 

Treasurer for receiving $1,480.84 Interest 29 61 

Treasurer for receiving $1,000 on notes and re- 

loanlng _.. 80 00 $ 78 86 

Balance on hand _ $ 32,303 08 

Of which $28,728.80 (c) are In notes and $3,789.79 In gold coin— $32,513.09 (c). 

Oommon school fund up to September 12, 1859: 

BECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand In cash and notes $ 82,303 09 

Interest received _ __.. 848 10 $ 32,646 19 

DISBTJKSEMENTS. 

Money and securetles distributed among the 

counties, to be held In trust by them $ 21,285 78 (d) 

Administrative expenses 222 05 $ 21,507 83 

Balance of common school funds on hand 
In State treasury September 12, 1859 $ 11,138 36 

The movement for the promotion of the cause of public 
education during this period exhibits an interesting crescendo 
followed by a diminuendo phase. There was a committee on 
education in the legislature of the Provisional Government as 
early as 1845. Two measures intended to facilitate the organ- 
ization of public schools were considered during this year. 
The committee on education is found again in the next follow- 
ing Legislative Assembly. Governor Abernethy, in his mes- 
sage of December 7, 1847, appeals to the legislature in the 
following language : ' ' The cause of education demands your 
attention. School districts should be formed in the several 
counties, and school-houses built. Teachers would be employed 



(c) The Treasurer's list of amounts of notes on hand sums up $200.00 more 
than his addition makes them. There is an additional discrepancy of $10.00 
when his "gold coin" is added to the sum of notes. This error of $210.00 is to 
his gain. Of course typographical errors in printing may have been the cause 
of this discrepancy. 

(d) The state Auditor, to whom the county superintendents were b?>' the 
terms of the law to report the state of the fund in their respective counties, does 
not give data, so we have no means of ascertaining the sum by which this fund 
is credited on the books of the county treasuries. 
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by the people, I have no doubt, and thus pave the way for more 
advanced institutions." The general school law passed Sep- 
tember 5, 1849, during the first session of the territorial legis- 
lature, provided for the election of " a superintendent of com- 
mon schools," who should exercise a general supervision over 
the interests of the common schools throughout the Terri- 
(;Qj.y 68 Qjjg ^a« elected, but he had served only a year and 
a half when the office was abolished.^^ His claim for $679.00,''° 
which was no doubt earned, may have had something to do 
with the disposition to get along without his services. We 
have seen also how the liberal plans for this cause, in the two- 
mill territorial tax, the six per cent income for the fund that 
was guaranteed, the donations, licenses, fines, forfeitures and 
penalties that should accrue to the fund, the annual appor- 
tionments of the income— how these all vanish without fulfill- 
ment, and even the principal of the fund itself goes into 
hiding in the several county treasuries.''^ 

The Territorial University Fund. 

The sources of a university fund in Oregon were created in 
the grants of land made by the donation land law''* passed by 
Congress on September 27, 1850. This act contained two dis- 
tinct grants to aid in the establishment of a university : First, 
the amount of two townships west of the Cascade Mountains, 
one to be located north of the Columbia River and the other 

68 Oregon Statutes, First and Second Sessions, 1849, p. 68. 

69 Oregon Statutes, First and Second Sessions, 1851, p. 76. 

70 Appendix to House Journal, Fourth Session, 1852-3, p. 21. 

71 Supra, p. 156. 

72 This was an act that primarily created the office of Surveyor-General of 
the public lands in Oregon and provided for the first surveys. A central feature 
of it, also that from which it obtained its common title, consisted of the liberal 
grants to settlers, who had made their long and arduous migrations in expecta- 
tion of these grants and had assured the Americanization of the Pacific Coast. 
The act organizing the Territory, passed two years earlier, had given sanction 
to all laws in force under the Provisional Government excepting the land laws. 
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south ; second, what was known as the ' ' Oregon City Claim, ' '''^ 
excepting Abernethy Island— though all lots sold or granted 
from this claim by the original claimant. Dr. John McLough- 
lin, previous to March 4, 1849, should be confirmed to such 
purchasers or donees. This second portion of the university 
endowment, however, was secured through machinations that 
stamped it as ill-gotten and necessarily resulted in tainting 
more or less the university project. 

The characteristic frontier conditions of life in Oregon at 
this time made its people slow to appreciate the purposes a 
university might serve. We may, therefore, expect a mani- 
festation of levity in the handling of its funds and such 
disregard of far-reaching interests connected with it as would 
be certain to blight its development. Hardly had the grant 
of two townships been made and not a dollar of proceeds had 
yet found its way into the fund, before interest in the loca- 
tion of the institution was used as stock in trade in forming a 
compact to control the selection of the places for all the dif- 
ferent territorial institutions. In the omnibus location bill of 
February 1, 1851, the university was located at Marysville 
(now Corvallis.) Four years later, in consummating what 
looks like another deal in the interest of a town-site boom, the 
university is moved to Jacksonville, while Corvallis gets the 



73 The so-called "Oregon City Claim" was the original claim of Dr. John 
McLoughlin, upon which Oregon City was heing built. The basis of his claim 
extended back upwards of twenty years. As it was contiguous to the falls of 
the Willamette and was believed to be the natural site of the commercial and 
manufacturing center of this western settlement, there was some color of reason 
for a disposition of it in accordance with the ' 'town site' ' idea. Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin 's claim to it, however, had such long standing and was being handled 
with such liberal public spirit that his invidious deprivation of it had little 
support in public opinion. This portion of the university endowment brought 
only the paltry sum of $1,680 into the fund. The cost incurred through peti- 
tions, legislation, reports, and memorials in the vain effort to fully undo the 
wrong, must have amounted to tens of thousands. And, moreover, it burdened 
the university idea with the odium that would unconsciously cling to it from 
being thus intimately associated in thought with a malevolent undertaking. The 
literature of this episode in Oregon history is voluminous. The Spectator, a 
bi-weekly paper of the time, the Congressional Globe, and the State Archives 
abound with reference to it. It receives a thorough discussion in Bancroft's 
"Oregon," Vol. II, and in Holman's "Dr. McLoughlin," pp. 101-162. 
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capital.''* Partly because there was revulsion against further 
jockeying with the institution and partly because of a senti- 
ment that the university fund should be diverted to the pur- 
poses of the common schools, the legislature of 1855-6 repealed 
all acts locating the Territorial University.''^ Provision was 
also made for loaning the university fund so that it would no 
longer be "left 'laying about loose' at the service of any 
ingenious and enterprising town proprietor, with which to 
grease the wheels of some local movement of his own. ' '''® 

Among other indications of conditions in Oregon at this 
time making it precarious for a university fund, are the facts 
that the first board appointed to select the two townships of 
land failed to act, and further, after lands were selected, 
private individuals were not slow in disputing the right of the 
Territory to them if they found them desirable. Public 
opinion seemed to support the practice of trespassing upon 
them and grand juries were loth to bring in indictments.'''' 

Notwithstanding this loss by trespass, the minimum price 
of these lands was fixed at four dollars an acre, which at the 
time was prohibitive of further sales. Lands amounting to 
two townships were selected and the approval of these selec- 
tions by the Surveyor-General sought in accordance with the 
terms of the grant. However, that provision in the grant 
requiring that one township be selected north of the Columbia 
Eiver and one south of it, was repealed when Washington was 
organized as a Territory. The lands were likely for years to 
remain cheap and it was realized that a larger grant would 
be needed if the endowment was to be adequate towards serv- 
ing its purpose in bringing about the establishment of a uni- 



74 Oregon Statutes, Fifth and Sixth Sessions, p. 562. 

75 Oregon Statutes, Seventh Session, 1855-6, p. 53, and House Journal, 
Eighth Session, 1857-8, p. 38. 

76 Oregon Statutes, Seventh Session, 1855-6, p. 75, and Oregon Statesman, 
December 25, 1855. 

77 Report of University Land Commissioner, Appendix to House Journal, 
Tenth Session, 1858-9, pp. 64-5. 
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versity, so the delegate in Congress was instructed to secure 
two more townships.''^ 

The accounts of the university fund from 1854 to 1859, in- 
clusive, are as follows : 

For the year ending December 6, 1854: 

KECEIPTS. 

Gold coin _ _ $ 6,200 00 

Securities 2,678 28 

DISBTIESEMENTS. 

Administration ol funds and sales $ 1,061 64 

Towards erection of university 1,600 00 $ 2,65164 

Balance on hand— Gold coin __. $ 8,648 36 

Securities 2,573 28 S 6,22169 

For the year ending December 6, 1855 : 

BEOEIPTS. 

Balance In treasury— Gold coin $ 3,648 36 

Coin received 2,060 12 $ 6,708 48 

Securities _ $ 2,578 28 

Securities received 659 63 $ 8,282 76 

BISBTTBSEMENTS. 

Ooln— Administration of fund ___ $ 1,847 66 

Towards erection of building 1,877 20 $ 8,224 86 

Securities paid 1,121 28 

Balance In treasury— Gold coin __ $ 2,488 68 

Securities ,_.. 2,11148 S 4,595 10 

The sum of $87.48 of excess of treasurer's commission charged was repaid. 
This amount must be deducted from coin receipts and disbursements to get 
amount of actual transactions. 

For the year ending December 6, 1856: 

KB0BIPT8. 

Balances In treasury— Gtold coin ___ $ 2,483 68 

Securities 2,111 47 

N. H. Lane, the Territorial Treasurer for 1855, did not turn 
over his office to John D. Boon, his successor, until January 
12, 1856. There is no report for the university fund for the 
interim from December 6, 1855, to January 12, 1856. 

John D. Boon reports as having received from his prede- 
cessor the following : January 17, cash, $2,935.20 ; securities, 
$604.76 ; total, $4,539.96. This shows a shrinkage of the fund 

78 Appendix to House Journal, Eighth Session, 1856-7, p. 154. 
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of $55.14 during- the period from December 6, 1855, to Janu- 
ary 17, 1856. This is to be construed as the amount of the 
excess of expenditures over receipts during this time. 

John D. Boon's report for the remainder of the year: 

KECEIPTS. 

Balance In treasury $ 4,S)9 96 

Amount received (the coin is no longer segre- 
gated from notes) .- 798 11 $ 5,838 07 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Administration expenditures $ 437 46 $ 487 46 

Balance In treasury $ 4,900 61 

(The treasurer debits himself with $4,901.61. > 

For the year ending December 7, 1857: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance $ 4,90161 

Interest 536 85 $ 5,4;W 96 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Administration $ 439 45 $ 439 45 

Balance in treasury $ 4,998 51 

For the year ending December 7, 1858: 

KECEIPTS. 

Balancers $ 4,998 44 

Interest -— 379 08 $ 6,877 62 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Administration-... $ 168 58 $ 168 58 

Balance in treasury $ 5,213 94 

(The figures In the report are $5,208.94.) re 

For the year ending September 12, 1869: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance $ .5,203 94 

Interest 829 76 I 5,588 69 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Administration $ 68 29 $ 68 29 

Balance in treasury $ 5,465 10 

Expenditu-res of Territorial Revenues. 

We have seen that the salaries of the Governor and Secre- 
tary of the Territory, their incidental expenses and clerical 
hire ; the salaries of the territorial judges and the expenses of 

79 It will be noticed that the "balance" shrinks 7 cents in being brought 
forward and that the Treasurer malces a mistake of $10.00 in his own favor in 
bringing down the balance for the accounts of the following year. 
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holding coui'ts, including the maintenance of the territorial 
library ; the per diem and mileage of the members of the legis- 
lature, along with pay for its officers and clerks and the public 
printing and rent of halls, were all paid with moneys from 
the national treasury. The fund for all necessary territorial 
buildings were provided from the same source. Endowments 
in the form of liberal grants of the public domain were avail- 
able for the building up of funds for the support of common 
schools and higher education. The National Government, too, 
regularly stood sponsor for the common defense, but under 
the peculiar conditions of the situation in the Pacific North- 
west at this time, private resources in service and wealth were 
advanced voluntarily to meet exigent needs. What then would 
remain as the scope and function of a territorial system of 
finance? Unless the people of the territory were bent on 
undertaking costly public works, the rapid development of 
their system of public education, or were burdened with 
heavy expenses in maintaining an internal police and care of 
unfortunate classes, the scale of their fiscal operations would 
be narrow and quantitatively insignificant. And, indeed, so 
attenuated were the common territorial interests of the people, 
aside from those supported by means from the national treas- 
ury, that the territorial treasury for some three years (1849, 
1850 and 1851) lapsed into innocuous desuetude. 

The newly appointed Governors, fresh from the East, betray 
by expressions in their inaugural messages to the Legislative 
Assembly the fact that they have been strongly impressed by 
something akin to community mendicancy or reversion to a 
tax-free primitiveness. The successive sessions of the Legis- 
lative Assembly do not fail to keep on the statute books laws 
for the assessment and collection of territorial revenues and 
to elect territorial auditors and treasurers. Nevertheless, for 
several years no territorial revenues are paid in and the 
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people in the enjoyment of the services of their Territorial 
Government, such as they were, went scot-free.^° 

It is not until some three years after the territorial organ- 
ization went into effect that the first territorial treasury trans- 
action took place, and nearly four years after the initial date 
we have the first treasury reports. These indicate clearly 
that during the year covered by them fiscal operations began 
de novo.^^ 

Governor Gaines, in a letter dated December 11, 1850, in 
reply to an inquiry from the sheriff of Marion County, indi- 
cates that even in that county, having a near-by demonstration 
of the territorial establishment, there was resistance to collec- 
tion of taxes. *^ The attitude of disavowment of fiscal obliga- 
tion seemed in some directions to increase with the square of 
the distance from the capital. This dilatoriness on the part of 
many of the counties continued throughout this period, though 



80 In his message of July 17, 1849, Governor Lane says: "A matter o( 
deepest interest to the prosperity of the Territory will be the establishment of 
a judicious system to raise revenue. This is no less demanded for the redemp- 
tion of the plighted faith of the Provisional Government, than it is for raising, 
by a practicable and legal method, sufftcient funds, not attainable from the 
federal treasury, to meet incidental and necessary expenses of the Territory. 
While the home government contributes in a liberal spirit to the maintenance of 
our temporary existence as a Territory, it is expected that all revenue necessary 
to the local interests of the several counties will be supplied by a system of 
equal assessments levied upon the people who are to be permanently benfitted 
thereby. Your early attention to this delicate but necessary duty is earnestly 
recommended." — Executive Record, MS. 

Governor Gaines also, in his message of December 3, 1850, thus refers to the 
subject: "The subject of taxation, always a delicate one, demands your early 
attention. The people will cheerfully pay such taxes as the wants of the 
Territory require, provided they are equitably levied. With great deference I 
would recommend the passage of a law, by means of which the value of each 
person's property of every description may be ascertained and impose a reason- 
able ad valorem tax upon it after deducting his indebtedness." — Executive 
Becord, MS. 

81 See supra, p. 172. The first Treasurer's report is dated December 7, 
1852: the first report of the Auditor is without date, but was submitted to the 
House of Representatives on January 6, 1853. 

82 Executive Records, MS. 
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the tax-paying habit under pressure from the territorial offi- 
cials had at the end of it become fairly well established.^* 

There are other evidences of rudimentary fiscal conditions. 
The Auditor in his first report finds it necessary to remind 
the legislature "that the offices of Auditor of public accounts 
and Territorial Treasurer are without salary, or other means 
of remuneration of service. ' ' Some features of the reports of 
these slighted officials indicate correspondingly inchoate ideas 
of what the public funds they were instrumental in extorting 
from the counties were for. For instance, the Auditor's "es- 
timate of expenditures for the next fiscal year" repeatedly 
includes the item of the salary of the territorial librarian 
when that obligation had from the beginning, and uninter- 
ruptedly, been assumed by the national treasury.** 

There were special acts for the "relief of individual cred- 
itors," but never a regular or general appropriation bill of 
territorial moneys. Therefore, we find no treasury ' ' funds, ' ' 
and no segregation of items of expenditure according to ob- 
jects to which they were applied. 

The following table of classified expenditures was arranged 
from wholly unclassified lists of "warrants issued" and 
"warrants paid," of which the reports of the territorial 
auditors and territorial treasurers are mainly composed: 

TABLE OF EXPENDITURES OF TERRITORIAL REVENUES— OBJECTS. 



Date. 


Adminis- 
trative. 


Prosecut- 
ing attor- 
neys. 


Peniten- 
tiary. 


Care of 
insane. 


Internal 
improve- 
ments. 
Locating 
Ter. roads. 


Pilot 
service. 


Legisla- 
tive inci- 
dentals. 


Miscel- 
laneous, 


1862... 
1868... 


"l,482'90' 
825 78 
1,142 81 
702 86 
2,128 82 
2,680 51 
8,807 46 


$ 80000 
1,040 75 
481 42 
2,614 45 
2,168 00 
1,891 18 
2,067 19 

aso 70 


$ 

1,748 40 
1,069 49 
5,198 90 
5,080 25 
8,828 99 
10,779 96 
10.041 99 


$ — - 


$ 


$ 


$ 75 00 


$ 168 75 
1,072 00 


1864... 




64150 
2,08100 
1,268 00 
1,990 57 




98 00 
889 00 
113 50 


821 00 


1855... 






412 00 


1856... 


2,156 96 
1,788 06 




608 26 


1867... 


508 06 
250 00 
125 00 


2,633 06 


1858... 




2,870 06 


1859... 








877 50 
















i 12,620 59 


( 11,123 69 $ 42,892 95 

1 


S 8,890 02 


$ 5,881 07 


$878 05 


$625 50 


$ 7,762 60 



83 As late as March 20, 1857, the Territorial Auditor says: "I am just 
about instituting suit against at least half of the county treasurers in the Terri- 
tory for delinquencies." — Letter Book of Territorial Auditors, 1853-1860, MS. 

Some outlying counties, like Jackson and Wasco, were most dilatory with 
territorial taxes ; others, like Coos and Curry, were prompt 

84 See reports for 1852, 1854 and 1855. 
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I'he table represents anomalies, some of which are quite 
easily accounted 'for. The comparatively large sums for 

1853 are due to the fact that back levies of territorial taxes 
are being received and deferred claims presented and paid. 
Taking the items by classes or columns, it is to be remarked 
that a superintendent of schools whose office was abolished in 
1851 presented his claim in 1853. There was an increase in 
the rate of taxation in 1855 that some counties did not conform 
to, so their payments were not accepted in 1856 and com- 
misions were not collected. The unusual expenditures in 1850 
were incurred in making transition to statehood. 

The shrinkage in the outlay for prosecuting attorneys in 

1854 is clearly due to a deferred claim. There is the same 
reason for the fluctuation in 1859. 

The care of the indigent insane was made a charge upon the 
Territory during only two years. The burden was then again 
remitted to the counties. 

The expense of locating territorial roads ("internal im- 
provements") was, after 1857, also shifted to the counties. 

The three large sums in the column of "miscellaneous" ex- 
penses are to be aeeounted for as follows : That of 1853 was 
due to the cost of removing the body of S. R. Thurston, the 
first Territorial Delegate to Congress, from its first burial 
place in Mexico to Salem. The large sum of 1857 was in- 
curred partly in getting a Thurston monument and partly in 
paying claims for work on the State House that was de- 
stroyed, which claims had not been allowed by the official of 
the national treasury. In 1858 there were claims to meet b>r 
construction material for the penitentiary building after the 
national appropriation had been exhausted. 
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TABLE OF ANNUAL TREASURY STATEMENTS WITH ITEMS 
OLASSIFIEI). 

Date of report, December?, 1852: 

EEOBIPTS. 

From general property tax... $ 2,596 86 $ 2,596 86 



BISBirHSEMENTS. 

For prosecuting attorney $ 300 00 

For legislative Incidentals, (public printing). -. 76 00 

For administration, (librarian) 260 50 

For miscellaneous, (commissioner on Oayuse 

war claims) 163 75 

Balance In treasury 1,797 61 



Date ol report, December 12. 1853 : 

KEOEIPTS. 

Balance from last report i 1,797 61 

From general property tax S,285 22 

Librarian returns 260 50 $ 5,343 33 



DISBUKSEMENTS. 

For administration _ $ 1,482 90 

For prosecuting attorney _ 1,040 75 

For penitentiary 1,743 40 

For miscellaneous _ 1,072 00 

Balance in treasury _.. 4 28 $ 5,848 33 



Date of report, December 6, 1854: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance from last report _ i 

General property tax.. __ _._ 3,25162 $ 3,255 98 

DISBTJESEMENTS 

For administration _ $ 

For prosecuting attorney 

For penitentiary 

For legislative incidentals 

For Internal Improvements 

For miscellaneous _ 

Balance In treasury 68 84 $ 3,255 98 



Date of report, December 6, 1855 : 

BECEIPTS. 

Balance from last report _ $ 68 84 

General property tax 11,602 26 

Trust funds.... _.._ _ 2,889 49 $ 14,510 59 

DISBUESEMENTS. 

For administration $ 1,142 81 

For prosecuting attorney 2,614 45 

For penitentiary 5,198 90 

For Internal improvements _ 2,08100 

For legislative Incidentals 839 00 

For miscellaneous 412 00 

For trust funds.. _. 2,447 40 

Balance in treasury 275 08 $ 14,510 59 



. % 


4 37 




8,251 62 


i 


825 78 




431 42 




1,069 49 




98 00 




541 50 




32100 




68 84 
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Date of report, December 7, 1856 : 

EECEIPTS. 

Balance from last report $ 275 08 

From general property tax _ 11,898 39 

Trust funds_._ 192 86 $ 12,866 28 

»I8BtTRSEMENTS. 

For administration _. $ 702 86 

For prosecuting attorney 2,168 00 

For penitentiary 5,030 25 

For lnsane-___ 2,156 96 

For internal Improvements 1,268 00 

For legislative incidentals US 50 

For miscellaneous 503 25 

For trust funds _ 167 40 

Balance _ $ 6 06 $ 12,366 28 

Date of report, December 7, 1857 : 

EEOBIPTS. 

Balance from last report _ 

Prom general property tax _. 

From error of treasurer 



DISBTJBSEMKNTS. 



For administration 

For prosecuting attorney 

For penitentiary , 

For insane _ 

For Internal Improvements. 

For pilot service. 

For miscellaneous _— 

Balance _ _ 

Errors 



Date of report, December 7, 1858 : 

KECEIPTS. 

Balance from last report $ 

General property tax 



. $ 


6 06 
21,800 85 








1 20 


$ 


21,808 11 


$ 


2,128 32 






1,891 18 








8,828 99 








1,788 06 








1,990 57 








503 05 








2,638 05 








2,117 40 








17 51 


$ 


21,808 11 



DISBXJESEMENTS. 



For administration 

For prosecuting attorney . 

For penitentiary 

For pilot service 

For miscellaneous 

Balance 



Date of report, September 12, 1859: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance from last report 

General property tax _ 

"China tax" 

Bent 

For rock from state house 

DI8BUK8EMENTS, 

For administration $ 

For prosecuting attorney 

For penitentiary _ 

For pilot service 

For miscellaneous 

For constitutional convention 

Increased by treasurer's error 

Balance _ 



$ 


2,117 40 
20,936-58 


$ 


23,058 98 


. $ 


2,530 51 - 
2,067 19 
10,779 96 
250 00 
2,870 OS 
4,656 27 


$ 


%i,OSS 98 



$ 


4,557 15 

18,811 98 

877 54 

30 00 








32 66 


$ 


2!i,809 SS 


$ 


3,807 46 

930 70 

10,041 96 

125 00 

377 50 

7,868 64 

89 80 








118 27 


» 


%Vm 38 
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Comments on the Above Treasury Statements. 

It is to be noticed that there is always a "balance remaining 
in the treasury. ' ' Unfortunately there are peculiarities about 
several of the Auditors' reports that render it impossible to 
determine the amount of warrants outstanding at the end of 
each year. If the list of warrants issued during each year 
could be relied upon as containiag all given by the Auditor, 
if every warrant issued amounted to an actual liability of th^j 
Territory, ^^ and if there were no payments from the treasury 
except on orders drawn by the Auditor, the floating debt of 
the Territory from year to year would be easily ascertainable. 
None of these conditions was fulfilled. The lists of warrants 
issued are not complete. The Treasurer did not recognize a 
warrant as necessarily authorizing a payment. Payments 
were sometimes made from the treasury without the formality 
of a warrant. In fact the balances of the auditors and the 
treasurers do not in the course of the eight years of treisury 
records agree more than three times on the "amount re- 
ceived by the Treasurer" and the "balance remaining in the 
treasury." Agreement on the "balance remaining in the 
treasury" is not arrived at from data appearing in the audi- 
tors' accounts. The only procedure through which the lia- 
bilities of the Territory at the end of each year could be exactly 
ascertained would be to classify every claim paid according 
to year when incurred and when paid. The Territorial Gov- 
ernment began with a clean ledger. It did not assume any 
obligations of the Provisional Government and it handed 
down none that appear on the records to the State Government. 
Taking the statements of the auditors, the public debt al 
the end of each year was as follows t^e 1852, $419.04; 1853, 



85 From 1857 on, the Territorial Treasurer was required to pay all warrants 
of the Territorial Auditor, if there was money in the treasury for the purpose. — 
Statutes of Oregon, Eighth Session, 1856-7, p. 27. 

86 By act of December 11, 1856, warrants that had been presented and 
"not paid for want of funds," drew legal interest until notice was given that 
there were funds to redeem such outstanding warrants. Interest paid on 
warrants amounted in 1857 to $167.00; in 1858 to $51.28. 
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$855.37; 1854, $6,601.31; 1855, $8,382.79; 1856, $6,815.22,- 
1857, $2,000.00; 1858, 000; 1859 (Sept. 12), 000. 

Additional peculiarities of these territorial treasury ac- 
counts are best disclosed by attention directed to each annual 
statement in turn. 

Statement for the Year 1852.— The Auditor had up to this 
date issued warrants to the amount of $5,005.79. As only 
$799.25 had been paid on them, warrants nominally to the 
amount of $4,206.54 were outstanding. But out of this sum 
only $679.54, the claim of the territorial superintendent of 
schools, were ever paid. (New warrants to cover some of the 
same claims, but for reduced amounts, were issued a few years 
later and paid. ) Of the warrants which the Treasurer refused 
to pay on the ground that they were for claims not recognized 
by law, $1,491 were due commissioners on Cayuse War claims ; 
$1,170 were for the claims of a board of pilot commissionor*, 
and its officers ; and $1,241 were claimed by Amory Holbroolj 
for services as prosecuting attorney pro tem for several coun- 
ties. Those of the commissioners on Cayuse War claims were 
provided for in Congressional appropriations to meet the ex- 
penses of that war. It is to be remarked, however, that the 
claim of A. A. Skinner for services as such a commissioner was 
paid out of the territorial treasury, which was in accordance 
with the terms of the act providing for the appointment of 
these officials, an act passed before the Congressional appro- 
priation. The territorial treasury was never reimbursed for 
this payment. The claims of the board of pilot commissioners 
were never satisfied, excepting claims for advertising for them. 
Amory Holbrook was at this time being dubbed "the evil 
genius" of the Governor. A few years later new warrants 
for reduced amounts were issued to him and paid. While the 
Treasurer seemed thus careful to pay only "lawful orders," 
he did pay the claims of the territorial librarian whose salary 
was provided for out of the national treasury. The amount 
paid him was returned and figures in the receipts of the next 
year. The warrants thus actually outstanding amounted to 
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$419.04. There were, however, additional claims presented 
later and allowed. 

Statement for the Year 1853. — For explanation of item of 
receipts from librarian, see comment on statement of preceding 
year. The item of penitentiary expenditures covers mainly 
sums paid to counties for keeping convicts sentenced to the ter- 
ritorial penitentiary. An interesting item of this class is found 
among the warrants issued by the Auditor of the preceding 
year, but at a date a few days later than the report of the 
Treasurer for that year. The amount of the claim was $1,- 
824.70, for services as jailor and expenses of keeping a crim- 
inal, etc. Evidently an individual had volunteered the pro- 
vision of all of the accessories for a penitentiary for one, but 
he failed to collect. 

Statement for 1854.— The Treasurer in bringing his balance 
forward mysteriously picked up nine cents. He opens his 
books with $4.37 while he had closed them with $4.28. It is 
the same man as Treasurer. 

Statement for 1855.— The proceeds of several estates are 
deposited with the State Treasurer pending their distribution 
among heirs. While sums are carried over from one year to 
another, they are not segregated in the balances. There was, 
however, not the slightest basis for regarding them as funds 
escheated to the Territory. The sums assessed as taxes on 
lands in six counties were remitted to them for county or 
school purposes. Up to this date lands were not taxed for 
territorial purposes and in these counties lands had been as- 
sessed by mistake. A warrant drawn for $110.00 is cashed 
for $118.00 and the mistake goes uncorrected. 

Statement for 1856.— We find in the Treasurer's report for 
this year anomalous entries of the sum ' ' due the Treasurer, ' ' 
being $303.14, and yet the incoming Treasurer debits himself 
as receiving only $293.50 from the retiring Treasurer. 

Statement for 1857.— Divers errors in addition and in 
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changing amounts of warrants occur, but they involve only 
small amounts. 

Statement for 1858.— No comment. 

Statement for 1859.— A new source of revenue appears, the 
"China tax," which will be discussed under revenues. The 
"balance" suffers a change again of 88 cents in being brought 
forward. This is against the Treasurer. But it is more than 
counterbalanced by an error of addition in footing up the 
disbursements. 

Territorial Beverme,s. 

A general property tax was the sole source of territorial 
revenues during this period untU 1858, when small sums were 
annually paid into the territorial treasury as the quotas of the 
license tax which under a territorial law all counties were re- 
quired to collect of Chinamen engaged independently in min- 
ing and other gainful pursuits.^^ 

With nearly all of the expense of the civil establishment 
borne, as is the rule in territories, by the national treasury, 
and with little attempted in the line of public woris, the rate 
of taxation was necessarily low. The total levy for all pur- 
poses ranged from three to seven mills in counties where there 
were no debts and no county buildings being erected. The 
territorial levy was by legislative enactment one-half mill 
until 1854, when it was raised to one mill. For the year 1855 
it was one and one-half mills, but for succeeding years it was 
again fixed at one mill until, in 1858, in anticipation of the 
larger needs of the State Government, it was raised to two 
and one-half mills. 



87 By the law passed January 22, 1857, a license fee of two dollars was 
required per month for the privilege of mining gold in the Territory, twenty per 
cent of the gross proceeds of which was to he turned into the territorial treas- 
ury hy the county collecting the same. The following year the act was amended 
BO as to provide that ' *no Chinaman shall mine gold, trade, sell or huy goods, 
chattels or any property whatever, for the purpose of maintaining a livelihood, 
in this Territory, unless licensed," paying for such privilege or privileges the 
sum of four dollars per month. Fifteen per cent of the revenue arising from 
this tax, before deducting cost of collecting, was to be paid into the territorial 
treasury. 
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The governing county boards levied the school, county and 
territorial taxes in September and the collections were made in 
the fall and winter months. During the first four years it 
was the duty of the sheriff to call on the taxpayers at their 
"most usual place of residence"; in 1854 he could summon 
them to some public place in their respective election pre- 
cincts or they could pay to his deputy at the county seat; 
should they neglect payment and he visited them at their 
residence he could collect mileage from them. In 1856 the 
county treasurer became the collector and all taxes remaining 
unpaid after sixty days were turned over to the sheriff to 
collect according to the old custom of making demand in 
person and being allowed fees and mileage. 

County treasurers were to have paid over the territorial 
revenues before the first Monday in February, out of the first 
moneys paid into the county treasuries.** While county war- 
rants at par were receivable for county taxes only gold and 
silver coin was a legal tender for territorial taxes. 

There were the usual exemptions of a certain amount of 
household furniture and, for the first few years, of agricul- 
tural inplements and mechanic's tools; of public property, 
and of property used for religious, literary, charitable and 
benevolent purposes. In line with the unique policy of the 
Provisional Government agricultural lands were also tax-free 
for several years. Although the first general tax legislation, 
that of September 21, 1849, provided for a tax "on all lands, 
town lots, and out lots," in its enumeration of the kinds of 
property subject to taxation, and although the next general 
tax law, that of 1854, also included "not only the land itself, 
whether laid out in town lots or otherwise, ' ' among the forms 
of property subject to taxation, and this act in the forms of 



88 This requirement worked a hardsliip on county treasurers remote from 
the capital. It was frequently almost impracticable to travel at this time and 
there was a lack of facilities for the safe transmission of their funds. There 
was no provision for their expenses in travelling. These conditions furnished 
plausible excuses for delinquencies on account of which heavy forfeitures were 
incurred. 
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assessment blanks it prescribed even provided headings and 
columns for the descriptions and valuations of farming lands, 
yet the six counties in which lands were for the first time 
taxed under this law, had the receipts from such land tax 
remitted to them. The authorities in the other counties had 
still held that lands were not taxable. However, an act of 
1856 was more effective in bringing land into the class of 
taxable property. It provided that ' ' All lands shall be sub- 
ject to taxation as real estate — First, when the owner or oc- 
cupant has resided four years upon his claim ; second, where 
land has passed by deed, transfer, sale or otherwise; third, 
when the land has been entered in the land office. ' ' 

The forms of these specifications disclose the reasons, in 
part at least, why land had escaped taxation. Legal titles, or 
evidence of title, which patents give, were very slowly and 
tardily obtained in Oregon. Procedure for securing patents 
was not instituted until after the passage of the "Donation 
Act" in September, 1850. And it is not unlikely that the leg- 
islators, who belonged distinctively to the claim-holding class, 
should have favored the practice of relieving those, who in 
improving their claims were doing most for the upbuilding 
of the community, from the burdens of taxation. 

The law contemplated that the assessor, elected in June, 
should proceed with his work early in July; that the assess- 
ment roll should be filed complete, ready for the county board 
at its September meeting, when the levies should all be made ; 
that this roll, with warrant for the collection attached, should 
be in the hands of the sheriff or treasurer but little after the 
middle of the month ; and that the collection should have been 
mainly effected by the close of October. This roll, with the 
warrant, and an account of his acts thereon in the collection 
of the taxes through payments made or distraint and sale of 
goods and chattels, and the list of unpaid taxes on real estate, 
the sheriff did not return until the first Monday in April. A 
copy of these county assessment rolls was to have been in the 
hands of the Territorial Auditor within thirty days after tbf> 
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levy by the county boards, say October 1st. From this copy, 
and another made from it, and placed in the hands of the 
Territorial Treasurer, the counties were charged with their 
respective amounts of territorial taxes. These the county 
treasurers were to pay over "on or before the first Monday 
in February" "in gold and silver coin" "out of the first 
moneys collected and paid into the county" treasuries. The 
chronic complaints of the Territorial Auditors indicate that 
some county auditors were unconscionably irregular in filing 
their assessment rolls at the territorial capital. The following 
table of annual payments into the territorial treasury show 
that the coin rolled very slowly, as a rule, toward the terri- 
torial treasury. A very small fraction of the territorial tax 
reached that destination the same year it left the pockets of 
the people. 



Date of Keceipt. 



1853.. 
1854-. 
1855- 
1856.. 
1857.. 
1858.- 
1859.. 



Year for which the payments were made. 



For 1850. 
$ 5OT 40 



$ 165 58 
For 1852. 
$ 16 61 
For 1854. 
$ 9,902 26 
For 1854. 
$ 861 26 
For 1854. 
« 660 47 
For 1855. 
$ 1,429 69 
For 1855. 
J 540 51 



B'or 1851. 
$ 579 29 



457 09 
For 1858. 
$ 2,735 00 
For 1855. 
$ 1,700 00 
For 1855, 
$ 10,998 47 
For 1855. 
$ 504 63 
For 1856. 



For 1856. 
$ 5000 



For 1852. 
$ 1,510 20 



$ 16,639 95 
For 1854. 
$ 50000 



$ 11,602 26 

For 1856. 
$ 48 66 

For 1856. 
$ 15,680 12 

For 1857. 
$ 13,520 10 

For 1857. 
$ 442 96 



$ 2,596 86 
For 1858. 
$ 99833 



$ 8,251 61 



$ 11,898 89 
For 1857. 
$ 4,955 68 
For 1858. 
$ 5,986 79 
For 1858. 
$ 17,646 15 



For 1859. 
$ 9 90 



Total. 



2,596 86 
3,285 22 
3,251 61 
11,602 26 
11,898 39 
21,800 85 
20,986 58 
18,689 52 



Only four counties out of the ten paid the territorial taxes 
for 1850, and only five out of thirteen paid for 1851. Prom 
that time on, however, the response to the need of territorial 
revenues was more general. Still such outlying counties as 
Jackson and Josephine in the south,®^ Tillamook in the north- 



89 The Territorial Auditor, in his report for 1858, says that "Josephine 
County levied no property tax for 1857, relying, as I have been informed, on 
the sale of Chinamen licenses to defray the expenses of the county, and to pay 
their territorial revenue; none of which has been paid during this year, except 
$362.75 of the Chinamen tax due. Having no assessment roll, I could make 
no charge against said county for 1857, and would recommend some legislative 
action as a guide to the Territorial Auditor in the premises." On November 8, 
1856, six counties had not sent in copies of assessment rolls for 1856. — 
Auditor's Letter Book. 
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west, and Wasco in the northeast, paid very irregularly, if at 
all.^° Seven counties in 1857 had to make up the extra half- 
mill tax they failed to levy in 1855. This disposition to in- 
veterate delinquency stimulated drastic legislation. The fail- 
ure of a county auditor to return a copy of his assessment roll 
within sixty days from the date of its approval by his county 
board made him liable to a penalty of not less than $50.00 nor 
more than $100.00. The rapid accumulation of forfeitures 
suffered by county treasurers for deliquency, or failure in 
promptness, in paying over territorial funds into the territorial 
treasury is best illustrated by the following typical statement 
to the treasurer of Columbia County, dated March 21, 1857, 
and found in the Letter Book of the Territorial Auditor : 

' ' The only amount due from your county for 1856, if it had 
been paid on the first Monday of February last would have 
been $169.30, less your commission of 4 per cent. But as it 
was not paid as aforesaid, it stands thus : 

1857— February 2, To territorial tax for 1856 _... $109 80 

March 17, To forfeiture on 8162,53 at 20 per cent 32 50 

March 17, To forfeiture at 2X per cent a month to March 17, 1857 6 09 

To forfeiture of 214 per cent a month on J8.78 until paid 

Leaving a balance alter deducting the amount received ($204.11) of $8.78, to- 
gether with m per cent a month thereon as aforesaid until paid." 

Such a dire code of penalties as the above statement reveals 
shows that the provocation must have been extreme. The 
Territorial Auditor, on March 20, 1857, wrote: "I am just 
about instituting suit against at least half of the county 
treasurers in the Territory for delinquencies." Under this 
pressure a number of treasurers paid up original charges and 
forfeitures with the intention of presenting their claims to the 
next legislature for a refunding. 

Aistract of the Evolution of the Tax Code. 

1849. 
Subjects of Property Tax.— Capital employed in merchan- 
dising ; gold dust ; bills of exchange ; money loaned ; stocks in 

90 The Territorial Auditor, in his report for 1856, says that "the counties 
of Josephine, Wasco, and Tillamook, have made no returns of their assessments 
for the past fiscalyear; and the county of Wasco has never made any, nor paid 
any revenue into the territorial treasury. The county of Tillamook is in a dis- 
organized state — so much so that no assessment of property was had for 185*." 
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steamboats and other vessels; lands, town lots and out lots; 
"personal property." 

Exemptions. — Public property; property of literary insti- 
tutions; two hundred dollars' worth of household furniture 
to each householder, and his library, agricultural implements 
and mechanic's tools. 

Licenses. — On each ferry kept by authority of law, not 
less than two nor more than one hundred dollars per annum ; 
for "hawking" clocks, not less than one hundred nor more 
than three hundred dollars ; to keep a grocery (to retail spirit- 
ous liquors) not less than two hundred dollars. 

Poll Tax. — Counties may levy poll tax of one dollar on all 
male citizens over the age of twenty-one and under the age 
of fifty years. 

Assessment. — To be at "true cash value." Taxpayer was 
subject to fine of ten dollars for refusal to give an account of 
his property when requested to do so by assessor 

Collection.— Sheriff should demand payment of taxpayers 
' ' at their most usual place of residence, or at any other place 
where they may be found." 

Kiate. — Territorial tax shall be one-half mill for general 
purposes and two mills for schools, and probate court shall 
fix county per cent, which, with revenue from other sources, 
will be sufficient to defray the current expenses of such county 
and "to liquidate its debts for the year;" "and in no case to 
exceed four mills on the dollar. ' ' 

1851. 

Subjects of Property Tax.— In a revised enumeration of 
subjects to be taxed "out lots" were omitted and the follow- 
ing kinds of property specified: "mills and other machinery, 
horses, mules, jacks, jennies, cattle, sheep, hogs, clocks, watches 
and pleasure carriages." 

Exemptions.— On household furniture it was raised to 
$300.00. None other was specified. 

Rate.— Territorial school tax was reduced to one mill. 
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1852. 
Licenses. — "Grocery licenses" (really licenses to retail 
spirituous liquors) were reduced to a minimum of fifty dol- 
lars and a maximum of two hundred dollars. 

1853. 

The territorial school tax was repealed. 

Compensation of treasury officials was first authorized: 
Salary of auditor was fixed at $300.00 ; the treasurer was al- 
lowed ly^ per cent on all moneys received and disbursed by 
him. 

1854. 

There was a general revision of the tax code. 

Subjects of Property Tax.— "All property, real and per- 
sonal, not expressly exempted." (Real property was defined 
as including land, whether laid out into town lots or other- 
wise, and all improvements on it, and all rights and privileges 
appertaining thereto. In the definition of personal property 
credits and securities were emphasized.) 

Exemptions. — The property of literary, scientific, charita- 
ble, benevolent and religious institutions directly used for 
these purposes, together with the $300.00 exemption of house- 
hold furniture and the exemption of public property. Prop- 
erty of Indians not citizens except their lands held by pur- 
chase. 

Poll Tax. — Assessment of made obligatory. 

Revenues for Schools.— A county tax of two mills^and fines 
for breach of penal laws. 

Collection.— Sheriff need attend only at some one place in 
each election precinct and if the taxes are not paid to him 
there, or at the county seat, he may collect at the taxpayer's 
residence and add mileage. County orders are receivable for 
county taxes, but only gold and silver coin for territorial taxes. 

Penalties for Delinquencies in Paying Funds to Territorial 
Treasury. — ^For withholding more than ten days, 20 per cent 
of the amount withheld was added, and 21/4 per cent a month 
thereafter. 
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Compensation. — Treasurer's fees were raised to 2 per cent 
on all moneys received and disbursed. 

1855. 
Rate. — Territorial tax was raised for this year to one and 
one-half mills. County tax for schools was lowered to one mill. 

1856. 

Subjects of Property Tax. — To secure actual taxation of 
lands as real estate it was provided that "all lands shall be 
subject to taxation as real estate — First, when the owner or 
occupant has resided four years upon his claim ; second, where 
land has passed by deed, transfer, sale or otherwise; third, 
when land has been entered in the land office." 

Exemptions.— If a taxpayer returned a list of his property 
his indebtedness to persons within the Territory was to be de- 
ducted from his own solvent claims. 

Rate.— Territorial tax reduced to one mill. 

CoUeetion.— By the county treasurer during the first sixty 
days, after which the sheriff shall collect with costs. 

1857. 

Licenses.— Chinamen must pay two dollars per month for 
the privilege of mining in the Territory, twenty per cent of 
the revenue thus derived, before deducting cost of collecting, 
shall be paid over to territorial treasury. 

Auditor's salary was raised to $500.00. 

Interest was allowed on territorial warrants at "legal rate," 
when presented and not paid for want of funds. 

1858. 
Licenses.— The "Chinamen tax" of the preceding year was 
extended so as to require a license from every Chinaman not 
only for mining but also for trading, selling or buying goods, 
chattels or any property whatever for the purpose of main- 
taining a livelihood. The license fee was raised to four dol- 
lars a month. Fifteen per cent of the revenue derived there- 
from, before deducting cost of collecting, was to go to the 
territorial treasury. 
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1859. 

Licenses.— Chinamen and Kanakas were to pay two dollars 
a month for mining gold in Jackson County. All Chinamen 
and Kanakas engaged in any kind of trade or barter among 
themselves, in the counties of Josephine and Jackson, were to 
pay for such privileges fifty dollars per month. These taxes 
were to be collected and accounted for the same as the ' ' China 
taxes ' ' of the preceding year. 



APPENDIX. 

Some Features of Oregon's Experience with ihe Fincmcial 
Side of flier Indian Wars of the Territorial Period. 

The experiences of the people of Oregon with the finances 
of the Indian wars waged during the territorial period illus- 
trate in a most striking way the salient features of the condi- 
tions in the Pacific Northwest at that time, and constitute im- 
portant elements in the economic life of that region. The 
campaigns of 1855-6 were large undertakings for the com- 
munity, caused serious interferences with their productive ac- 
tivities and involved a destructive use of a considerable portion 
of their accumulated wealth. There was no restitution by 
Congress for losses sustained for five years and, in fact, such 
was the dilatoriness and niggardliness of Congress in this 
matter that there never was a fairly adequate return for as- 
suming the burdens of "common defense." 

It is no doubt true that the Indians in some cases had pro- 
vocation. If every representative of the white race had 
treated the Indians as members of a superior race should 
treat members of an unfortunate people whose territory they 
were encroaching upon and whose means of livelihood they 
were year by year rendering more precarious war might have 
been postponed. These conditions were not fulfilled in the 
Pacific Northwest any more than they have ever yet been 
fulfilled anywhere. 
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There were disturbances, depredations and the loss of a num- 
ber of lives annually in the Rogue Eiver country and several 
attacks upon defenseless and worn-out companies of immi- 
grants when in the last stages of their long overland journey. 
In these cases there was naturally great slaughter. In the 
fall of 1855 a general uprising took place throughout the sur- 
rounding belt of Indian country on the north, east and south. 
National troops were not present in sufficient force, and so 
stationed, as to command the situation when the crisis arose. 
It thus devolved upon the Territorial Governors of Oregon 
and Washington to call for volunteers and to contract for 
supplies, transportation services, etc., etc., relying in each 
ease upon a future settlement of the accounts by the National 
Government, — for the duty of providing for the defense of 
the lives and property of its citizens belongs to it and it had 
uniformly met that responsibility. The territorial legislature, 
however, at its session during the winter of 1855-6, when the 
situation for the border settlements seemed grave, went so far 
as to specify the pay each volunteer should receive and the 
compensation for the use or loss of his horse ; it also provided 
for the auditing of all other claims that might be incurred 
though it made no provision for paying any.^^ 

The claims for services rendered and losses sustained in 
connection with the earlier recurrent attacks upon the immi- 
grants upon the Oregon trail and on mining parties and way 
stations on the .Oregon and California trail were settled— in- 
sofar as there was any reimbursement at all— in accordance 
with the usual method of adjusting such claims against the 
National Government. The Secretary of the Treasury would 
be "authorized and directed to adjust and settle, on just and 



91 Oregon Laws, Seventh Session, 1855-6, pp. 26-29. 
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equitable principles," etc., etc.^^ Still even in these cases 
there were meagre fractional reimbursements and trying de- 
lays.^^ When petitions were presented for the settlement of 
the claims incurred in putting down the uprising of 1855-6 
Congress from the start pursued a different tack.^* There 



92 The following is the text of the act of Congress for the settlement of the 
claims due to the clash with the Rogue River Indians in 1853: *'An act to 
authorize the Secretary of War to settle and adjust the expenses of the Rogue 
River Indian War: Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled, that the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby author- 
ized and directed to adjust and settle, on just and equitable principles, all 
claims for services rendered in the late war with the Rogue River Indians in 
Oregon, known as the Rogue River Indian War, according to the muster rolls of 
the same ; also for subsistence, forage, medical stores and expenditures, as well 
as for any other necessary and proper supplies furnished for the prosecution of 
said war; and that, on such adjustment, [the same shall] be paid out of any 
moneys in the treasury not otherwise appropriated." Passed July 17, 1854. 
Public Laws of the United States, First Session, Thirty-third Congress, 1853-54. 

On July 31, 1854, Congress appropriated $15,000 for the payment of claims 
for property destroyed "during the war closed by the treaty of September 10, 
1853." This is the war provision for the cost of which is made in the act of 
July 17. A clause in the treaty closing it stipulated that out of the $60,000 
paid for Rogue Biver Valley, with the exception of one hundred square miles 
on the north side of it reserved for the Indians, $15,000 should be reserved for 
indemnity for losses of property by the settlers during the war. The $15,000 
appropriation was a ratification of that clause. 

93 This appropriation of $15,000 sufSced for a "thirty-four and thirty-seven 
hundredths per cent" payment on the appraisal of the losses actually sustained. 
Many of the claimants failed to receive this pitiful payment, and, in 1872, the 
balance of the appropriation for this purpose was illegally turned back into the 
treasury, where it remained for ten years longer before, by the labors of several 
attorneys and an order of Secretary Fairchilds, it was placed back to the credit 
of the claimants. And then the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secre- 
tary and Auditor of the Treasury were unable to find the original report of the 
commissioners of awards, refusing to pass (pay) any claim without it, or with- 
out an act of Congress. However, at length, * * * the original report was 
discovered, and the claims all settled thirty years after the war." — Victor's 
Early Indian Wars of Oregon, p. 320. 

94 Section II of "An act making appropriations for certain civil expenses 
of the (rovernment, " passed August 18, 1856, provided as follows: "And be it 
further enacted. That the Secretary of War be directed to examine into the 
amount of expenses necessarily incurred in the suppression of the Indian hostil- 
ities in the late Indian War in Oregon and Washington, by the territorial govern- 
ments of said Territories, for the maintenance of the volunteer forces engaged 
in said war, including pay of volunteers, and that he may, if in his judgment it 
be necessary, direct a commission of three to proceed to ascertain and report 
to him all expenses incurred for the purposes above specified." — Public Laws 
of the United States, First Session, Thirty-fourth Congress, 1855-6. 
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was no longer the simple authorization for the Secretary of 
War "to adjust and settle on just and equitable principles," 
but a direction "to examine into the amount of expenses 
necessarily incurred," with the suggestion that he should ap- 
point a commission to ascertain them and report to him. The 
attitude taken by General John E. Wool, then in command of 
the Department of the Pacific, had no doubt most to do to- 
wards developing opposition in Congress to prompt and liberal 
reimbursement for losses and costs connected with the suppres- 
sion of Indian hostilities in the Pacific Northwest. General 
Wool had requested more troops for his department, but had 
declared that they were needed not so much "to protect the 
settlers and miners" as "to protect the Indians against the 
white men. ' ' The unexpected magnitude that the totals of the 
claims for the operations and losses for 1853 and 1854 were 
assuming may have contributed to make Congress more cauti- 
ous.^^ At any rate the committee on military affairs refused 
to recommend for the claims of 1855-6 the usual grant of 
authority to the Secretary of War to settle them until the 
report of his commission was in. This delayed settlement a 
year. And when the commission, consisting of two officers of 
the regular army and a civilian, reported claims adjusted to 
the amount of $6,011,497.36 due citizens of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, although the Secretary of War referred to the work of 
the Commission in terms of commendation and held that the 
faith of the Government was pledged to pay the amount re- 
ported by it. Congress again balked. To Congressmen from 
eastern sections of the country who did not take into account 
the much higher level of prices and wages in proximity to the 
western gold fields, and the different relations between the 
supply of and the demand for commodities in this isolated 
region, and the distance and difficulties in transportation. 



95 Claims to the amount of $258,000 were paid for services, expenditures 
and losses in 1853 and the cost of Jesse Walker's expedition to protect the 
immierrants on the southern route in 1854 was $45,000. The former sum wat 
on the floor of the House stated as "some $800,000." See Victor's Early In- 
dian Wars, pp. 819, 329, and Congressional Glohe. 
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many of the items in the commission's report did look prepos- 
terous. General Wool and other army officers had meanwhile 
used with largest effect incidents that had taken place in the 
contact between disreputable miners and the Indians. It was 
so easy to assume that these were representative. The report 
of the commission which had been the result of nearly a year's 
labor on the scene of the war was referred to the third Auditor 
of the Treasury for revision. This official worked at his task 
at Washington, though he conducted some investigations 
through correspondence. The report of the committee on 
military and the militia, made March 29, 1860, which recom- 
mends the substitution of a bill based on the revised adjust- 
ment of the third Auditor of the Treasury for one based on 
the preceding adjustment made by the Secretary of War's 
commission, reviews the whole procedure with these claims 
and reveals the light in which they are viewed at Washington 
on the introduction of the bill that provided for their pay- 
ment. The report of this committee was as follows: 

"The Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia, to 
whom was referred Senate Bill No. 11, making an appropri- 
ation for the payment of the expenses incurred by the people 
of the Territories of Oregon and Washington in the suppres- 
sion of Indian hostilities therein, in the years 1855 and 1856, 
having the same under consideration, report: That a dis- 
astrous and general war with the Indians existed in Wash- 
ington and Oregon Territories in 1855 and 1856, and that these 
Territories incurred an onerous debt in the prosecution of 
this war. 

"The threatened extermination of the whole white popula- 
tion^s prompted the Governor of the Territory of Oregon, as 
authorized by the local legislature, to call out two regiments 
of mounted men (the ninth regiment being already in the 
field) and, from time to time, other troops, within the limits 
of the laws and as the exigencies of the .service required ; so 
that during these hostilities from, 2,500 to 4,500 men were 



96 The detractors of the people of Oregon and Washington at the capital, 
— and General Wool was the leader among them, — had instilled the belief into 
the minds of many of the Congressmen that the war had been nothing more than 
some "forays" indulged in by the settlers as a speculation, hoping to make 
them the basis of future claims. 
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engaged in the defense of that Territory. In Oregon [Wash- 
ington] from one to two thousand men were called out to 
repel the savages who threatened to massacre the frontier 
population. 

"During the session of 1855-6, the Oregon legislature passed 
an act for the payment of the volunteers, which allowed four 
dollars per day for man and horse; but the Territory of 
Washington passed no such laws on the subject. 

"Conceding the necessity for calling out these volunteers, 
and that they were called out by competent authority, the 
obligation has been recognized to reimburse all necessary and 
proper expenditures incurred by these Territories in sup- 
pressing these hostilities. 

"The Washington and Oregon war claims were presented 
for payment in 1856, when Congress authorized the Secretary 
of War to appoint a board of commissioners to examine and 
report them to him; and Captains A. J. Smith and Rufus 
Ingalls, United States Army, and Hon. Lafayette Grover be- 
ing so appointed, reported October, 1857 (Ex. Doc. No. 24, 
35th Congress, 1st Session) that the amount due by these 
Territories for this war was $6,011,497.36. 

' ' This subject being before the House of Representatives on 
February, 1859, it was referred to the Third Auditor of the 
Treasury for his examination, and his report of 7th February, 
1860, reviews the claims in detail, (Ex. Doc. — 36th Congress, 
1st Session) as directed by the House resolutions, by assimilat- 
ing the pay of the troops to the army standard, and adjusting 
the prices of supplies, transportation, etc., to those paid by 
the regular army in that country at the same period, the 
auditor reduced the aggregate amount of the claims to $2,- 
714,808.58, a little more than one-third of the whole amount 
reported. 

"The commissioners had not authority to adjudicate and 
settle these claims ; they were instructed to report them to the 
Secretary of War, and the committee, after the examination 
of their report, consider some of their allowances extravagant. 
For example : $120 per month for the pay of mounted men, 
$5 a bushel for oats, and $2 for a horse-shoe are prices slated 
for allowance. 

' ' In this connection it might be proper to note that J. Ross 
Brown, special agent of the Government, in his letter of 4th 
December, 1859. to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, (Sen- 
ate Doc. No. 40) fully reviews the origin of this war and at 
page 13 says : ' The commissioners at Vancouver have faith- 
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fully and impartially performed their duty. Whatever sum 
they may have decided upon in estimating this war debt, I 
hold that amount justly due, and that Congress will at once 
provide for its extinguishment. ' 

' ' The Secretary of War, in his annual report of 1857-1858, 
having had before him the abstract of these claims and the 
report of the commissioners (Ex. Doe. No. 24) says: 'These 
officers entered upon their duties on the tenth of October, 
1856, and seemed to have labored with great assiduity and 
patience in discharge of them, until the twentieth of October 
last, when they were brought to a close. I have examined 
this report very carefully and conclude that, from the data 
they have adopted for their guide as to prices for stores and 
subsistence and time of service rendered by the men, it is not 
probable a more just and accurate result could be obtained 
than these gentlemen have arrived at. The amount ascer- 
tained to be due is a very large one, and Congress will have to 
make provision for its payment, if it is intended that they shall 
be liquidated, of which I presume there can be no doubt.' 

"An examination of the Auditor's report to the H'ouse of 
Representatives shows that two companies. Captain Strong's 
and Captain Hays' called out in Washington Territory are not 
provided for as to their pay, while it is admitted that they 
rendered the same service as other companies ; that allowances 
made by the commissioners for services, etc., rendered volun- 
teers after they had been discharged from service ; and, that, 
in some instances, the same persons have been allowed for 
services in two, or three capacities at the same time. 

"The committee have examined these claims with the care 
their magnitude and importance required, and that with a 
view to an equitable settlement, report a substitute for the 
bill referred to them and recommend its passage." 

About a year after the report of this committee, the measure 
it r<i",ommended, which was based on the report of the Third 
Auditor of the Treasury, became a law (March 2, 1861.) It 
appropriated $400,000, or so much thereof as was necessary, 
to pay the volunteers, allowing them "the same pay and al- 
lowance as were paid to officers and soldiers of equal grade at 
that period in the United States Army serving in that 
country. ' ' 

In like manner $2,400,000 were appropriated ' ' for the pay- 
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ment of claims for services, supplies, transportation, and so 
forth, incurred in the maintenance of said volunteers. ' ' These 
services, supplies and transportation were to be paid for at 
the same rates as were paid by the regular army. All claims 
for horses and other property lost or destroyed in the service 
were to be settled according to a rule established in a previous 
act of Congress. 

It must be remembered that six years had elapsed since the 
claims had been incurred and no back interest was allowed. 
Furthermore, the payments were in greenbacks that never had 
acceptability as a medium of exchange in this region and were 
soon far below par. Instead of getting $2.00 a day as prom- 
ised by the territorial legislature, the common soldier was put 
off with about $20.00 a month. Laborers assisting the regular 
service in this war had received from $60.00 to $90.00 a 
month. The use of his horse brought the volunteer about 40 
cents a day instead of $2.00 as promised by the legislature.^'' 
The rule that ' ' all claims for supplies, services, and transpor- 
tation were to be paid for at the same rates as were paid by the 
regular army," seemed fair, but in its application the price 
paid for a lot of Mexican or Indian ponies for the regular 
army was made the standard for considering the values placed 
by the settlers on their American horses, as extravagantly 
high. Horses in many instances sold for 50 per cent more 
after the war than had been paid for them in scrip during 
the war. The sugar supplied the volunteers was rated at 10l^ 
cents a pound, which was a cent less than it could be bought 
for at the time in San Francisco. While there had been in- 
stances of high prices for supplies and services the general 
fairness and reasonableness of the transactions were vouched 
for not only by the commission appointed by the Secretary of 
War, by the special agent, J. Ross Brown, but also by many 
letters from citizens of Oregon published in the report of the 
Third Auditor of the Treasury. The statement of Mr. Ander- 
son, the Delegate from Washington, made on the floor of the 
House, was probably not far from the truth. He said : "So 



97 The Oregon Argns, April 20, 1861. 
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far as the people of Washington are concerned, it is an abso- 
lute necessity that some appropriation be made at an early 
day. The Governor in an official communication says that 
'starvation stares them in the face.' Why, sir, they launched 
everything they had in this war. They not only volunteered 
themselves and left their homes, with their wives and children 
behind them barricaded in blockhouses, but they gave their 
horses and their cattle, their wagons and their provender — 
everything they had — to conduct 'the forays' of which the 
gentleman of New York speaks. Instead of plundering the 
public treasury, the public treasury plundered them." 

But there was an aftermath to this matter — or about a 
score of them— that has a less heroic cast. By November 27, 
1871, overlooked claims on account of services, supplies, etc., 
during these Indian hostilities of 1855-6, to the amount of 
$52,019.78, had been filed at Washington. Items, generally 
small, but once as large as $33,976.71 for one Congress, were 
included in the appropriation bills almost regularly down to 
the nineties, for the payment of such unsettled claims. Such 
payments are strongly suggestive of the lobbying of the scrip- 
broker. But the legislature of the State of Oregon, by appro- 
priations, $100,000 in 1903 and $45,000 in 1905, to make up the 
pay of the non-commissioned officers and privates to $2.00 
per day, and for the commissioned officers to that of the same 
rank in the army of the United States at the time, in fulfill- 
ment of the promise of 24th day of January, 1856, brought 
these long-standing accounts to a close. As payments were to 
be made only to original claimants this was a fitting finale 
after the lapse of half a century. 

P. G. Young. 



